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pt NEWS OF THE WEEK 


HE conversations between the four Foreign Ministers continue 

to oscillate between apparent deadlock and a few steps of jolting 
progress, enlivened at intervals by propaganda tirades enunciated by 
M. Molotov for the benefit of Berlin and Moscow. The salient ques- 
tion whether M. Molotov means the Conference to achieve anything 
or not remains unanswered. That issue is in his hands, for while 
Mr. Bevin, Mr. Marshall and M. Bidault can concert action between 
themselves outside the Conference, and may have to, the Conference 
can only act as a Conference with the full concurrence of all its four 
members. After last week had proved barren new hopes were raised 
last Monday, when M.. Molotov not only produced the comprehen- 
sive statement of Russian policy for which Mr. Marshall had been 
pressing him, but agreed that it should be discussed pari passu with 
Mr. Bevin’s British statement, drafted as long ago as the Moscow 
Conference. That happy accord has not borne much fruit so far. 
The Ministers are brought face to face with the whole question of the 
economic health of Germany, which all of them desire, but regarding 
which they entertain opposed aims. The Western Powers, with the 
general support of France, demand the free flow of products through- 
out Germany, and recognition of the reimbursement of British and 
American expenditure on food for Germans as the first charge on 
Germany’s trade balance when she achieves one. For M. Molotov 
reparations, which he puts at the fantastic figure of 10,000 million 
dollars, have so far come before everything, although he has once 
said, when closely questioned, that he does not put fulfilment 
of his reparation demand as a pre-condition for the establishment 
of German economic unity. This statement will now be put to the 
sharpest test in view of Mr. Marshall’s forthright statement on 
Wednesday, ruling out the possibility of deliveries from German 
current production and requiring that nothing whatever shall be 
taken out of Germany after January 1st without due payment. 
Altogether, actual agreement has been reached on only two points, 


‘M. Bidaukt now accepting with some reservations the figure of about 


11,000,000 tons for the level of German steel production, while all 
Four Ministers have accepted in principle the clause in Mr. Bevin’s 
Stateinent regarding a common import-export programme for the 
whole of Germany. But at least the Conference continues. 


France Past the Crisis ? 

Officially the French strikes are finished. “The battle has been 
fought, and the battle, I am able to tell you, has been won,” said 
France’s Foreign Minister, speaking at a public luncheon in London 
on Tuesday, and affirming his “ complete and absolute confidence ” 
in France’s future. That same night, in Paris, the Communist leaders 
of the C.G.T. ordered trade union members to resume work. The 
immediate cause of this order was presumably the fiasco of the Paris 
bus and Métro workers’ strike, which fizzled out on Monday morn- 
ing, having been in force scarcely twelve hours. .The French Com- 
munists, in fact, have had a set-back ; but how long will it endure ? 
The C.G.T. statement declares that “our forces must now be re- 
grouped and rallied for future fights, which will be bitter,” and 
M. Bidault himself admits that the future months in France will 
not be smooth. To onlookers on this side of the Channel the strikes 
seem to have been defeated as much by the basic common sense of 
the French people as by the shrewd and energetic measures of M. 
Schuman and his Cabinet. The sudden emergence of M, Schuman 
as a strong man, and the wide support he evidently commands, is 
but one more example of that bewildering jack-in-the-box quality 
which makes French domestic politics such an exacting exercise for 
foreigners—and for some Frenchmen. And, in the last weeks, the 
French internal situation, obscure enough in all conscience, has 
been made yet more complex to outsiders by the exercise of a species 
of unofficial censorship on news going out of France. Private letters 
now (at last) reaching England from Paris make clear that the con- 
ditions in the capital, and doubtless elsewhere in France as well, 
have been much worse than has been publicly admitted. 


Franco-Russian Courtesies 

The reciprocal arrangement for the repatriation of displaced 
persons concluded between France and the Soviet Union in June, 
1945, has worked about as well, or as badly, as most arrangements 
with the «Russians. That is to say that reciprocity has been 
interpreted in such a way as to give greater freedom to Russians in 
France than to French representatives in Russia. On November 
14th the French authorities, having become convinced that even 
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these limits of freedom had been crossed by the Russian officials 
of a camp at Beauregard, raided it, found a small collection of arms 
and some evidence of other irregularities and immediately ordered 
the expulsion of 19 Soviet residents in France. To this story must 
be added two characteristic details. The French authorities are 
said to have used 2,000 Gardes Mobiles, which by any computation 
was a remarkably large number to engage in such an operation ; and 
the Russians, with that quantitative rather than qualitative regard 
for human freedom which has become familiar in the case of the 
Russian wives of British husbands, protested that this was a lot of 
fuss to make about “three small children” (the immediate reason 
for the raid having been the rescue of three French children im- 
properly detained at the camp). Then this week came the main 
Russian counter-offensive. A note was handed to the French Chargé 
d’Affaires in Moscow accusing the French Government of breaking 
the repatriation agreement, recalling the Soviet repatriation mission in 
France (thus pointedly ignoring the fact that they had already been 
officially expelled), expelling the corresponding French mission from 
Russia, and breaking off trade negotiations between the two countries. 
This note has now ‘been rejected by the French Government. 
This is a most formidable series of sledgehammer blows to crack 
what, on Russian showing, was the negligible nut represented by three 
small children. No doubt it has some connection with the new 
Communist policy towards France inaugurated by the setting up 
of the Cominform, and also with the sharp French reaction to the 
presence of M. Thorez in Moscow when the recent strikes began 
and the acceleration of the policy of violence when he came back. 
But however that may be it would be difficult to find a more 
striking example of how not to conduct international relations. 


Palestine Overture 


The forces which, for better or for worse, are going to shape the 
future of Palestine are-coming into play one by one. The anger 
and disgust of the Arabs at the decision on partition taken by the 
United Nations has so far expressed itself only in sporadic beatings 
and stabbings. Behind these lies the statement of Dr. Hussein 
Khalidi, on behalf of the Arab Higher Executive, to the effect that 
organised large-scale operations will begin in due time, and the pro- 
nouncement of the ex-Mufti (made with a characteristic twist) that 
the time for major riots is not yet. The Jews have been singularly 
quiet, either from a new-found sense of responsibility or because 
they are preparing for military action. In contrast with al] this the 
British policy is developing with remarkable rapidity. The date 
for laying down the mandate has been fixed for May 15th, 1948 ; it 
has been decided to hand over the policing of the Jewish town of 
Tel Aviv to the Jews themselves and to withdraw British and Arab 
police ; and there are signs of preparation for the operation of with- 
drawal. The Commons debate on Palestine will doubtless produce 
more evidence that the British Government, having set its course, 
will not look back. And that being so, attention must inevitably be 
transferred to the other external forces which are due to take part 
in the next crucial stage—the United Nations and the United States. 
There is no point in ignoring the fact that they present a depressing 
spectacle. The reluctance which the United Nations has always 
shown to take note of this question is now expressing itself in delay 
in nominating the representatives composing the committee of five 
which is supposed to execute the partition scheme. The United 
States, while showing concern over the newly realised danger to 
the 10,000 Americans in the Middle East, is giving no sign of 
realisation of the need to back partition with armed force. And 
Mr. Herschel Johnson has made the remark, which coming from 
anyone else would be incredible, that discussion of the Security 
Council’s part in carrying out partition would be premature and 
extremely unwise. This, of course, is the exact opposite of the 
truth. 


Canadian Crisis 


In normal times Canada imports heavily from the United States. 
A good proportion of the dollars required to pay for these imports 
was formerly acquired indirectly through sales of Canadian food 
and raw materials to Great Britain, which normally had dollars to 
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spare as a result of sales of British goods to the United States. This 
trade triangle has now been completely knocked out of shape 
Canada still requires United States goods. Britain stil] requires 
Canadian goods. But the link which used to connect these two. 
British exports to the United States—has been drastically shortened 
since the war. The fact that this situation has not ended earlier 
in a bad breakdown of Anglo-Canadian trade has been almog 
entirely due to the generosity of the people and Government of the 
Dominion. In return»we have been able to offer long contracts for 
the purchase of Canadian products (which have undoubtedly helped 
to further the Canadian policy of agricultural stabilisation) and t 
promise to increase our exports to Canada as soon as possible ( 
promise which we are.now, at last, in a better position to fulfil), 
But in the meantime Canada is faced with a crucial decision which 
cannot be postponed. The British mission now in Ottawa has asked 
that the amounts of livestock products to be supplied by Canadg 
under existing contracts shall be reduced. This is a real blow to 
the Canadian stabilisation policy, even though it is dictated by the 
difficulties of Britain’s own position, and even though we do not 
wish the wheat contracts to be affected. To ask Canada to forgo 
American goods, to resist still longer the temptation to let prices 
take their inevitable upward course, to risk still further American 
displeasure for pursuing what is regarded as a discriminating policy, 
and to forget the essential connection between wheat and livestock 
policy—is to ask too much. Either the United States Government 
will take a very broad hint and allow dollars provided under the 
Marshall plan to be spent in Canada, or many Canadian prices will 
be drawn irresistibly upwards. If the latter happens, then the effects 
on this country will be serious. 


India and Pakistan 


Anxious though the situation in India must long continue to be, 
the sky has in some respects lightened in the last few days as a result 
of the talks between the Indian and Pakistan leaders at Lahore. A 
number of financial and economic questions, dealing with such 
matters as the partition of sterling balances, of cash balances and 
of the public debt, have been satisfactorily settled in what appears 
to have been an entirely amicable spirit. But more intractable 
problems are still unsolved, in particular the situation in Kashmir, 
which is rapidly becoming that dangerous factor, a symbol. Indian 
troops are still in occupation and the Afridi tribesmen have not yet 
withdrawn. On the vital question of which shall go first—though 
Pakistan would be content for them to go simultaneously—no agree- 
ment has been reached ; till it is, the State is a hotbed of dangerous 
possibilities. Meanwhile, both Muslim West Punjab and Indian 
East Punjab are overwhelmed by the flood of refugees, which con- 
stitute an unorganised exchange of populations on a scale probably 
unprecedented in history. Nearly four million non-Muslims— 
Hindus and Sikhs—have reached East Punjab, and it is estimated 
that while the bulk of the more than two million agriculturists can 
be coped with (since migrating Muslims have left much land avail- 
able), the 1,500,000 non-agriculturists are incapable of absorption; 
towns of tents are being erected for their temporary accommoda- 
tion. Each Dominion must grapple with its own problem here. 
It is satisfactory that agreement has been reached on the minor 
question of respect for property left behind by the migrants in 
each case. 


The Prosperity Chorus 

For a month now the news about production has been almost 
uniformly good. Coal leads the way, steel and cotton textiles 
follow, exports remain buoyant, a succession of week-ends of hard 
work to speed up the turn-round of railway wagons brightens 
wintry Monday mornings. There are clear signs of a psychological 
recovery, and last Thursday the Chancellor of the Exchequer was 
seen to smile. ‘(hat perhaps is as far as jubilation can safely go 
at the moment. Even if the British economy has turned the cornet, 
this is certainly not the time to start celebrating. Coal output 
would have to be maintained at its present level throughout the yeaf 
in order to exceed the modest target of 214 million tons set for 
1948. Steel production is already flagging slightly after the recent 
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seasonal spurt and thefe are ominous murmurs from the motor 
yehicle manufacturers about their steel allocation, The exports of 
textiles, to say nothing of the clothing ration, being what they are, 
there is a long way to go before recovery can be said to be much 
more than psychological. And the problems of the railway wagon 
shortage will not be settled in three week-ends. Above all the 
underlying menace of inflationary pressure will not be removed 
by increased production on the present scale, even if it is sustained. 
It will certainly not be removed by the financial measures taken 
by the Government in the autumn budget and in the White Paper 
on Capital Investment in 1948. As is pointed out in an article on 
a later page, the total effect of these measures is insufficient to close 
the gap of over £600,000,000 in our international balance of pay- 
ments. Clearly Sir Stafford Cripps, as Minister for Economic 
Affairs, must give himself, as Chancellor of the Exchequer, some 
stern advice. It would be a pity if he took over Mr. Dalton’s over- 
confidence as well as his office and his advisers. lt would be a 
thing of ill omen if Sir Stafford became the second Chancellor 
with a song in his heart, even though he is supported by a swelling 
male-voice chorus from certain by-ways off Fleet Street. 


Food News 

Food is permanently in the news. After the skirmish on potato- 
rationing, with the Government energetically defending its position, 
further announcements indicate that at least some effort is being made 
to improve the situation. On the debit side must be put the state- 
ment that the potato allocation may not be maintained if weather 
affects the clamps ; but a small quantity of potatoes is being imported 
from South Africa and early potatoes will come from the Mediter- 
ranean, and in increased supply, it is hoped, from the Channel 
Islands. Shortage of dollars has caused a limitation of sugar sup- 
plies, which means a reduction of the sweet ration ; but it is hoped 
that in time the reduction may be made good from Commonwealth 
sources. The Empire generally is coming generously to the rescue. 
Australia came into the news on Wednesday, when it was announced 
that a Commission was to go there to discuss increased food pro- 
duction and review the whole range of livestock and crop products. 
There will be talks on eggs, beef and pig products ; palm oil from 
New Guinea and linseed and rice from sub-tropical Australia. New 
Zealand has already made large gifts of food ; South Africa, under 
the Loan Agreement announced in November, will send a variety 
of foods, including fruits, pulses and fish. Meanwhile, countries 
outside the Empire are not being disregarded. After the breakdown 
of negotiations with Denmark, the export of eggs at ‘east has begun 
again, and will continue till the 1949-50 season. A Mission, including 
a Ministry of Food representative, is in Argentina at the moment. 
Clearly, the situation, though depressing, is not static. 


1851-1951 

The decision that the centenary of the Great Exhibition of 1851 
shall not go unnoticed will be generally welcomed, and it remains 
now to see to it that the celebration is worthy of the occasion. The 
1851 Exhibition, into which the Prince Consort threw himself with 
such zeal (would not the association of the Duke of Edinburgh with 
whatever body is preparing for the 1951 event be particularly appro- 
priate ?), was a milestone in the industrial history of the country. 
Incidentally, and rather surprisingly, it was a great financial success, 
as the existence to this day of the Commissioners of the Great 
Exhibition of 1851, to administer its profits, proves. Mr, Morrison’s 
Statement last week suggests that a heavy responsibility is to be 
thrown on the Arts Council, which is to organise a Festival of the 
Arts, not only in London but at Edinburgh and other provincial 
centres. It will be accompanied by two major exhibitions—of 
national design and of British achievements in science and technology. 
All this is admirable, but everything depends on adequacy of execu- 
tion. It is impossible in present conditions to emulate thé 1851 
Exhibition in volume or scope. It is the more essential not to fall 
behind it in quality. The Lord President, whose duties are numerous, 
might well find it wise to appoint someone to represent him person- 
ally in the extensive negotiations and discussions that will be called 
for during the remainder of the present Government’s term of office. 
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AT WESTMINSTER 


HAVE referred before to the capacity of Parliament for spring- 

ing surprises. Some of these surprises are none too pleasant ; 
but Monday’s was right in the Santa Claus spirit, for Members 
hurrying in at about 6 o’clock from their professional avocations or 
constituency engagements were met with the unexpected but com- 
forting legend on the “ticker ”: “ House adjourned ; 4.41 p.m.” It 
was a record short sitting for this Parliament of long sittings ; but 
important business was transacted relating to Commonwealth and 
Colonial matters, with the harmony, characteristic of such occasions, 
which makes for brevity. Of course, the sitting would have been 
longer—and could have been much longer—if the Adjournment 
Debate had been taken. Events, however, not unnaturally, moved 
too fast for Air-Commodore Harvey, who had the right to initiate 
the Adjournment Debate, and there was much sympathy for him in 
having missed so good an opportunity by the unexpectedly brisk 
despatch of the main business. 

. * . * 

On Tuesday Mr. McCorquodale took his seat as the victor of 
Epsom, to the accompaniment of respectful, but subdued Tory 
cheers. This was in keeping with the general political tem- 
perature of the day, which, like its physical counterpart, remained 
low. Even Mr. Shinwell, clashing with Mr. McGovern, and Mr. 
Skeffington-Lodge calling Sir Waldron Smithers a “ silly boy,” hardly 
warmed things up. Nor did the Third Reading Debate on the 
Finance Bill strike much fire. Mr. Glenvil Hall spoke with his 
usual careful competence and Mr. Stanley with his usual witty 
insight, while Mr. Birch regretted the departure of Mr. Dalton 
“through a trapdoor just at the moment when Nemesis was upon 
him.” Other interesting contributions came from Sir Peter Bennett, 
Mr. Osborne, and Mr. Donovan, who—speaking with considerable 
authority in these matters—complained of the complexity of Income 
Tax Law. After the Finance Bill a long Adjournment Debate took 
place on the use of Service huts as temporary housing accommoda- 
tion. These longer-than-usual Adjournment Debates are often excel- 
lent Parliamentary value; and this one, admirably introduced by 
Mr. Renton, was no exception. 

* - * oe 

The main debate of the week, that on Palestine, has not taken 
place at the time of writing, though on Wednesday, Mr. Silverman 
fired some shots across the Government bows by way of a Private 
Notice Question. Next in importance, no doubt, is Wednesday’s 
debate on the Third Reading of the Parliament Bill ; though as with 
the Second Reading Debate—and this time without the stimulating 
and aggressive presence of Mr. Churchill—the warmth of the pro- 
ceedings scarcely reflected the importance of their possible constitu- . 
tional implications. However, even if the Chamber was not always 
crowded, the Division Lobby was: and, in consequence of the pass- 
ing of the Third Reading, the Lords are now left with the delicate 
task of pronouncing judgement upon their own powers. 

* * * * 

Not everything of interest in Parliament takes place in the 
Chamber. At this time of year we enter fully into the Standing 
Committee season upstairs. Standing Committee B, for example, 
considers—albeit in somewhat cramped and uncomfortable surround- 
ings—the complex Local Government Bill under the majestic Chair- 
manship of Mr. Bowles. The presence of Mr. Bevan on the Com- 
mittee is a guarantee both of sparks and sparkle, and that of Mr. 
Elliot of light and learning. In addition, there is a fair sprinkling 
of lawyers, ready to argue about rating, and of Local Government 
men like Mr. Medland, indignantly repudiating Mr. Bevan’s sug- 
gestion that he was working the parish pump. Strange things happen 
on Standing Committee, which would be unlikely on the floor of the 
House. For example, an amendment’ of Mr. Piratin’s, though 
traversed and trampled by the Minister, was supported by the Con- 
servatives, with the result that the ensuing division presented the 
unusual spectacle of one Communist and the Conservatives in tem- 
porary voting alliance against the massed ranks of Socialism (or, 
rather, not quite “massed” on account of the abstention of the 
independent-minded Mr. Medland). D. C. W.-S.. 
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LESSONS OF THE POLLS 


PSOM has added its voice to the chorus of by-election verdicts 
(each, wherever a Liberal stood, with its melancholy tale of 
forfeited deposit) and Mr. Churchill has re-enunciated the Con- 
servative creed at Manchester. Epsom has its importance. It 
saw the Conservative majority more than doubled, with a majority 
increased by nearly 10,000 votes, after a campaign in which an 
experienced candidate, devoting little time to mere denunciation 
of the Government, put a constructive programme before the 
electors and secured substantial support thereby. Juggling with 
totals and percentages is an inconclusive business, but when Epsom 
is added to Gravesend and Howdenshire it is clear that there is a 
move towards Conservatism sufficiently impressive to suggest that 
a General Election today would yield a very different result from 
that registered in 1945. But here some qualification is needed. A 
move towards Conservatism is one thing, a move away from Labour 
another ; and it is by no means certain which of the two the recent 
transference of votes primarily betokens. A Labour majority 
reduced or a Conservative majority increased on potatoes or petrol 
or some similar issue is a finger-post that might as well be blank, 
for it points nowhere definitely and indicates no road worth follow- 
ing further. Superficial discontent with any Government in condi- 
tions like the present is inevitable, and it is too much to expect 
opponents not to exploit it, but what the country needs is leader- 
ship, not unconstructive and partisan criticism. The party that 
can offer that and create confidence in its capacity to make its 
words good will sit on the Speaker’s right in the next House of 
Commons. 

Which party that will be depends in some degree on the fortunes 
of the third party, for though the five million Liberal votes cast in 
1945 find little reflection in the present House they would mean a 
good deal if the majority of them were thrown towards Con- 
servatism or Labour. There is every sign at present that the 
Liberal party intends to continue its fruitless fight, and no one from 
whose memory the great Liberal traditions of the past have not 
faded could see the disappearance of a ‘Liberal Party from British 
politics without sentimental regret. But the stars are fighting in 
their courses against Liberalism as an organised force. The paradox 
is that it has done its work too well. The country is a Liberal 
country. Labour has made its own the Liberal zeal for social 
. reform and gone far beyond where Liberals have gone or would 
wish to go. And the Conservative Party, relatively to its past, has 
been largely Liberalised. It is thanks to the Liberal gospel that 
in social matters Conservative thought follows Mr. Eden, Mr. 
Butler and Mr. Macmillan, and Sir Waldron Smithers remains an 
entertaining anachronism. The standing-ground between the 
two main parties is too narrow for a third, valiant work though 
the handful of Liberals in this House have done on occasion. The 
hard fact remains that the average elector, as a practical 
man, desires to cast his vote for a party capable of forming a 
Government, and the most romantic imagination cannot see the 
Liberals doing that. The most that is possible (and even that is 
not in sight) is that the Liberals might come back holdng, as the 
Irish once did, the balance between the two larger parties. 
Nothing, however inherently sound the balancing party might be, 
could be more disastrous than that kind of unstable equilibrium in 
days like the present. 

What has evolved in recent years, on the whole satisfactorily, 
is a two-party system, with a handful of third-party members and 
independents to sound a salutary note of their own, unconcerned 
with routine party doctrine whether of Right or Left. It is there- 
fore the two main parties whose immediate fortunes are worth 
serious consideration. Labour, it is clear, starts with a substantial 


advantage. The fact that it has lost no seat since 1945, though 
remarkable, is intelligible enough. It has, in the main, fulfilled 
its promises. It has given its supporters what it said it would 
give them—nationalisation on a hitherto imagined scale. That the 
experiment is successful can certainly not be proved ; more men 
are producing less coal today than in 1942. But neither can it 
be decisively disproved. Any government would have had to 
carry the reorganisation of the coal industry far in the direction 
of nationalisation ; no one could study the Reid report and doubt 
that. The railways are another matter ; there is no ground for 
supposing they will be more efficient under the new régime than 
they were before the war. But the doctrinaires can still claim 
that they will be, and it was a doctrinaire belief in the virtues of 
nationalisation that put Labour in power. Neither will a revolt 
against controls be fatal to Labour. The controls are indefensibly 
numerous and intolerably irksome, but when any honest Conser- 
vative is asked if he would abolish controls the most he can say 
is that he would have fewer, and even the fewer could not be 
few. Planning has been carried so far that the Labour Party some- 
times seems plan-mad ; but you can no more face an economic 
crisis without planning than you can a war. Let us have less 
planning and better planning by all means, but that in itself is no 
inspiring election-cry. 

What appeal then is the Conservative Party to make ? In foreign 
politics there is no party issue, and it will be a bad day when 
that ceases to be true. It will only be true if Mr. Bevin’s massive 
sanity is submerged within his party by back-bench irrespon- 
sibility. In any case elections are not won and lost on foreign 
policy. What the Conservatives must produce is a domestic pro 
gramme designed to convince the elector, particularly the middle- 
class elector on whom existing economic conditions press so hard, 
that Conservatism can carve a way out of the present confusion 
by a policy which will check any extension, of State-monopolies 
with all their bureaucratic apparatus, and economic measures which 
will control inflation and distribute inevitable austerities equitably 
between classes. The Industrial Charter, to. which too little atten- 
tion has been paid, provides a basis for such a policy, but at this 
moment the six points which Mr. Churchill laid down at Man- 
chester on Saturday demand first consideration. They demonstrate 
convincingly the difficulty in which Conservatism finds itself. First, 
says Mr. Churchill, get rid of the present Government ; he knows 
well there is no means of doing that. Second, maintain basic 
standards of life and labour, retaining whatever controls are neces- 
sary for that purpose ; Sir Stafford Cripps could cavil at nothing 
here. Third, “set the people free in the widest possible sense”; 
admirable, but little more than a generalisation. Fourth, maintain 
the purchasing-power of the pound sterling—an aim which the 
present Government is avowedly pursuing, if with questionable 
success. Fifth, “ maintain and invigorate our fraternal association 
with the United States,”—which is Mr. Bevin’s ceaseless endeavour. 
Sixth, consolidate the Commonwealth and Empire ; that, it is true, 
is specifically Conservative doctrine. The United Nations is not 
mentioned. 


Conservatism plainly must offer something better and more dis- 
tinctive than this. It can, to begin with, promise a respite from 
the spate of ill-digested legislation inflicted on the House in the 
past two sessions, and a concentration on more efficient and less 
extravagant administration than the country is suffering from at 
present. While acquiescing in the nationalisation of the mining 
industry and the Bank of England, it must declare truceless wat 
on the proposal to nationalise the highly efficient iron and steel 
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industry ; if a nationalisation Bill is carried through this Parliament, 
through the amendment of the Parliament Act, there will still be 
time to repeal it in the event of a Conservative victory at the 
General Election. Above all the party must make up its mind 
whether it does or does not stand for the main principles of the 
Industrial Charter, to which Mr. Churchill made noticeably scanty 
reference in his Manchester speech. 

There is no fundamental cleavage between the Right and the 
Left of the Conservative Party today. The party’s social reform 
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record has always been good, from Joseph Chamberlain’s days to 
Neville Chamberlain’s. But its only hope today is to strengthen 
its Left. Only a manifestly progressive Conservative Party can 
attract the large floating vote, whether Liberal or unattached, 
concerned that the country should move constantly forward, but 
with prudence, not precipitation. By-elections provide the oppor- 
tunity for preaching a distinctive and constructive gospel. If 
Conservatives are wise they will take the fullest advantage of that. 
But it is not certain that all Conservatives are wise. 


12, 


A SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK 


AMBRIDGE in one week has won the rugger match, won the 

soccer match and decided to admit women to full membership 
of degrees. All of which leaves the balance heavily weighted in favour 
of Oxford, which gave women full degrees decades ago. At Cam- 
bridge the struggle has been severe and long. It was in 1868 that Henry 
Sidgwick, indomitable pioneer in everything concerning women’s 
education at Cambridge, had written “I am involved in a project for 
improving female education: by providing examinations for 
governesses.” Out of that Newnham sprang ; Girton had arrived 
(from Hitchin) two years earlier, in 1873. But if that means that 
there were women students in and about Cambridge, it gave them 
no degrees and no membership of the University, still less any part 
in its government, Exactly fifty years ago, in 1897, the historic battle 
for that was fought, and lost so decisively that for years there was 
little inclination to renew the fight. Fifty years earlier still, in 1847, 
Tennyson, perhaps with his own university in mind, had written hope- 
fully in The Princess of “sweet girl graduates in their golden hair.” 
If his prevision had been a little clearer he would have spoken 
(regardless of metre) of “ sweet girl titularies to degrees.” However, 
that all belongs to the past, or soon will. From the beginning of the 
next academic year women will be capable of holding any position in 
the university except that of proctor or esquire bedell—a discrimina- 
tion which is likely to agitate them little. And like Oxford women 
students they will be entitled—perhaps required—to wear gowns, if 
in these hard days they can find anything to make them of, 

* * * * 

Dr. Nicholas Murray Butler was an institution, both in his own 
country and in all Anglo-American circles here. He was the public 
man par excellence. President of Columbia University for forty-four 
years, he was a great educational organiser rather than a great 
scholar, as is often the way with American College Presidents. He 
was not to be termed a vain man, but he appreciated to the full 
the appreciation he commanded. No one was more devoted to the 
cause of Anglo-American friendship, and few men in either country 
did more for it. Well-informed as he was, he was not omniscient. 
I remember that at lunch at a country club in New York State 
somewhere in the middle twenties he asked me with incredulity 
whether it was true that the unemployment “dole” in Britain was 
part of a genuine insurance system. I assured him that it was and 
that its basis was perfectly sound actuarial calculation. I was sur- 
prised at the time that he had not realised this; but no doubt 
hardly one American in a million had. 

* * * . 

The statement made by the Duke of Gloucester on Tuesday 
regarding the future of King Edward’s Hospital Fund will reassure 
a number of people who have been wondering what scope there 
will be for voluntary effort under the new National Health Service 
régime. There is likely to be great scope. It may be taken for 
granted that in all essentials patients will be fully provided for under 
the new scheme, but between essentials and amenities—flowers, 
books, appliances of one kind and another of better quality than 
the standard—there is a considerable gulf. Mr. Bevan long ago 
made it clear that Hospital Management Committees could receive, 
and welcome, gifts for such purposes, and on Tuesday, Sir Wilson 
Jameson, Chief Medical Officer to the Ministry of Health, stressed 
the value of such an organisation as King Edward’s Hospital Fund, 
working on parallel lines with the Government but entirely inde- 
pendent of it. The relationship will need to be worked out with 


some care. There is no need to assume that under the new régime 
humanity in hospital treatment will be lacking, but public funds 
can only be expended properly on essential purposes, and where 
the provision of essentials ends the opportunity for voluntary help 
begins. The needs of the hospitals have always provided an inspiring 
means of expression for public sympathy and charity. It would be 
the greatest pity if the emotion was checked. The hospitals will 
no longer need to depend on begging, but they can still turn to 
good purpose the generosity of a public moved by the sufferings 


of the afflicted. 
. * * * 


A sentence that caught my eye in Sir Harold Butler’s new book 
Peace or Power casts, as single sentences often do, a flood of light 
on one aspect of international relationships. “The first Russian 
university,” he writes; “ was not founded till 1755.” The first colleges 
at Oxford and Cambridge were founded in 1264 and 1284 respectively, 
and in each case the university existed before the colleges. And many 
European universities, notably Bologna and Paris, were of course 
older than our own, When it is realised for how many centuries 
the national tradition of this country. was formed, and the personnel 
of its government provided, by the universities—and how largely, for 
that matter, they are represented on the Labour Front Bench today— 
the fact that higher learning in Russia is still less than two centuries 
old will be seen in its full significance. It is true that Russian 
Universities produce scientists of the first order today, but govern- 
ment is based on the humanities, not on science, and the hard fact 
is that in Russia a tradition of government determined by the wide 
outlook of the humanities has never been established yet. Nor is 
there so far any sign of it. ‘ 

* * * . 


I read with interest in last week’s Spectator a discussion of Angela 
Thirkell’s latest novel by a reviewer to whom this writer was so far 
unfamiliar. With the general verdict—qualified approval—I do not 
quarrel, for Private Enterprise is in my judgement below Mrs. 
Thirkell’s normal standard. For of their kind—light, amusing, witty, 
with admirable dialogue and quite enough plot to provide interest 
as well as entertainment—the Thirkell novels seem to me as good as 
you want. During an enforced seclusion I have just read High 
Rising, Wild Strawberries and Peace Breaks Out, as well as Private 
Enterprise, on which I am still engaged, and all my tendency is to 
clamour for more. Of course, it depends no doubt on taste and 
mood. If you are feeling like Meredith or Henry James, don’t ask 
for Angela Thirkell. But if you are feeling like Angela Thirkell, 
then ask and keep on asking. 

. * * . 

These are days, I gather, when it is difficult to be an honest doctor, 
Every medical man is beset by patients seeking, and confidently ex- 
pecting, a certificate for priority milk, or to buttress a claim for 
supplementary petrol. The reasons for the alleged necessity for more 
milk are diverse, but often it is simply that “I’ve always had a glass 
of milk” or a cup of cocoa or a Horlick’s or something of the kind, 
before going to bed. And all that is necessary is to invent a state 
of health that makes the lacteal stimulant indispensable. The honest 
doctor turns the application down with a bang, and the applicant 
goes off in a sulk with the declaration “I shall go to Dr. So-and-So ; 
he’ll give it to me.” The honest doctor knows that is quite true, 
and sees one patient more written off from his clientéle. JANUS. 
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CAPITAL CUTS 


By ROY HARROD 


E now have a partial picture of what the Government is 

intending for the redress of our balance of trade, and it is 
urgently necessary to consider what more has to be done. Men and 
materials to the value of £600 million a year have to be found by 
release from other occupations for the increase of our exports. It 
appears from the White Paper (Cmd. 7268) that Sir Stafford Cripps 
plans to release not more than £130 millions’ worth from the capital 
programmes. It will be shown that this is insufficient. To this 
we must add the extra taxes recently imposed by Mr. Dalton, to 
yield “in a full year” £208 million. The idea is that these taxes, 
by restricting consumers’ purchasing power, will release an equivalent 
quantity of men and materials hitherto devoted to the production of 
consumer goods. It is quite clear, however, that so large an amount 
as £208 million will not be released in this way. Consumers will 
react by saving iess. For instance, the Profits Tax due to yield £57 
million net will not produce an immediate restriction of consumer 
spending of this amount. Dividends will be reduced gradually, 
and not all dividend receivers will economise in their spending by 
the full amount of the dividend reductions. 

To these releases must be added any economies that the Govern- 
ment may make from now onwards jn its public expenditure. Un- 
fortunately, it has to be recorded that some part of the £130 million 
cuts already referred to will be within the sphere of the ordinary 
Budget, and we must be vigilant to see that when budgetary 
economies are announced the Government does not claim credit 
for the same cuts twice over. We are promised reductions in 
defence expenditure, and it would be well if the Government 
ennounced the extent of these quickly, so that the public could see 
by what path the Government hopes to lead us to solvency, and 
acquire confidence accordingly. It looks as if these three items taken 
together would not get us near our target of £600 million. 

It has been argued by some that credit can also be taken for 
the buoyancy jn the revenue recently recorded. This, however, is 
not so. Extra money taken in taxation during the last six months, 
over and above expectations, is indeed reducing the inflationary 
pressure, but cannot be reckoned as a contribution to the {£600 
million, since this money was being siphoned off from expenditure 
in those very same months when we were displaying a trade deficit 
at the rate of £600 million a year. In order to get right, we have to 
make cuts in purchasing power worth in all £600 million, over and 
above any that were being made in «he aforesaid six months. And 
so we still have to find further ways and means for reducing expendi- 
ture by an amount well over £300 million. Defence should contribute 
something substantial. It is probable that the general call-up, which 
the military authorities regard as of little value from the training 
point of view, should be suspended and replaced by a much more 
limited kind of call-up. We should gain greatly in this matter if 
we could give up window-dressing, and concentrate our minds upon 
the task, which really is important from the military point of view, 
of giving adequate advanced training to a select number of persons 
in the use of modern weapons—aircraft, rockets, etc. In modern 
war only a small fraction of the Forces deals with these weapons ; 
the others perform duties for which they can be quite quickly 
trained when the time comes. 

For the rest we have to secure resources by further reducing 
capital outlay or consumption or both. It seems doubtful whether 
much more can be got by attempting to restrict the consumption of 
the mass of people. This may be divided into good quality goods, 
food, clothes, footwear, household utensils, bicycles, etc., which are 
already at a bare minimum, and those other goods and services 
to which excess of purchasing power is devoted, football pools, 
toys, household ornaments, etc. If people are deprived of purchasing 
power by higher taxes (or reduced subsidies) it is in these last that 
economies will be effected. It is doubtful if such economies would 
release a large quantity of really high-class labour and materials for 
our export drive. 

There has been much talk lately of the importance of tackling the 
food subsidy question on bold lines. In my own person I am not 
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convinced of the wisdom of this. There is the serious danger that 
a substantial rise in food prices might set off further wage deman 
and I do not think that the remedy of compulsory wages is practicable 
or desirable. There is always the reasonable hope that, by Waiting 
for another year or two, we may be able to eliminate or greatly 
reduce the subsidies painlessly through the fall in world prices, But 
most important, we should look at what this policy is really designed 
to achieve. By raising food prices, it is intended that the main mass 
of people should have less money to spend on less necessary articles, 
This brings us back to the question whether the men and materials 
devoted to producing these “ marginal ” articles are really of first. 
rate quality. If they are not, then this seems a poor method of 
expediting the export drive. Furthermore, there is the question of 
whether it is right or wise or necessary at this juncture to oppress 
the consumer still further. He has had much to bear during eight 
years. It is all very well to be scornful of his amusements as 
trumpery, but some recreation is needed. We talk of incentive, byt 
what incentive would be provided if there were literally nothing to 
buy with the extra wages ? 

I am convinced that the required resources can be found by 
further capital cuts without serious damage. We may be sure that 
good labour and materials will be released by these. They cannot 
necessarily be switched in each individual case straight on to making 
goods for export, but their release for some other needed purpose 
may release resources there, and so forth, so that at the third or 
fourth remove new resources become available for production for 
export. After Sir Stafford’s cuts have been enforced we shall 
still have a plan for gross capital investment of £1,420 million, 
according to the White Paper. The White Paper admits that this 
is “very large compared with what was accomplished in the more 
normal times before the war.” It seems out of all proportion that we 
should be proceeding with such a “very large” programme at this 
time when an immediate rectification of our trade balance is an 
absolute necessity. Many of these capital projects are admittedly 
only of long-range value. They must be undertaken in any case 
some time. It may not make a vital difference whether they are 
completed in 1951 or 1953, but the immediate release of resources 
entailed by their suspension now would make a vital difference. 
I propose that the 1948 programme should be reduced to £1,200 
million gross at most, which would still be a most handsome contri- 
bution to the national capital. 

This further cut (of £220 million) would amount to approximately 
15 per cent. of the proposed outlay. Without access to detail, it is 
difficult to specify particular cuts. In order to get things moving 
quickly Sir Stafford might be well advised to order a 20 per cent. 
cut all round, leaving a § per cent. margin to meet appeals for cases 
where the high priority of the work suggests that no cut at all 
is desirable. There must also be some lack of precision in achieving 
the target reduction in the private sector. 

It is difficult for the outsider to specify the direction of the cuts. 
This raises a most alarming question. Is it not almost equally 
difficult for the planners in Whitehall to do so? This is not to 
criticise those planners. The Government has at its disposal a 
smal] number of highly competent persons, who make up in quality 
for what they lack in quantity and may be relied on to do the job 
as well as anyone else. But is it a job that it is fair to ask them 
to do? Here are a few individuals who are asked in this time 
of urgent need to decide on the desirability of investing some £1,400 
million in the course of one year. No leader of business, no 
industrial genius however consummate, has ever had such a large 
sum of money to play about with. In each category of expenditure 
there are items which look extremel, important, while there are 
probably other items, which, if only one could get down to minute 
detail, would seem obviously suitable for postponement. This is 
the rub in having “ public contro] of investment.” Under the good 
old system there was the admirable sanction of possible loss. The 
individual who decided to embark on a scheme would be stimulated 
to particular scrutiny because he would know that his own pocket 
would suffer if a mistake was made. How much better for the 
nation would it be now, if all this vast outlay had to be subjected 
to similar detailed scrutiny ! 
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There is no need to be downhearted. With this large ‘sum of 
£1,420 million to be drawn on, Sir Stafford Cripps should not 
find it impossible to extract another £200 or £300 million for the 
export drive. What is essential is that he should act quickly. 


HINDSIGHT ON INDIA 


By BRIGADIER DESMOND YOUNG 


OBBING backwards, the exercise of what the Americans call 
J “hindsight,” is not often a profitable occupation. But since 
many people in Britain have an uneasy conscience about India, it 
may be worth considering whether anything we could have done or 
left undone would have got the two new Dominions away to a 
better start. Could we, for example, have prevented the butchery 
which followed the Independence Day celebrations on August 15th 
and, with it, the appalling increase in communal bitterness? There 
are few, I think, with knowledge of India in recent years who would 
maintain that the grant of independence was itself a mistake. It 
had been demanded and conceded in principle for so long that any 
attempt to delay it for further tuition in the art of self-government 
would have resulted in a rising against the British in which all the 
major communities would have joined. Those who were in India 
at the time of the Royal Indian Navy mutiny will remember that 
anti-British feeling reached a level higher than at any time since 
the Mutiny and permeatéd classes which had always previously been 
“Joyal.” The elaborate preparations for “Operation Asylum” 
showed how serious a view the authorities took of it ; the fact that 
the “top secret” plans for the operation were promptly published 
in the People’s Age, the Bombay Communist paper, together with 
many other leakages of “top secret” documents, showed that the 
British Raj could no longer depend upon Indian civilian personnel, 
even at G.H.Q. 

Had a rising taken place, it could perhaps have been suppressed, 
though the task would not have been easy with British battalions 
composed mainly of young conscripts with no heart for the job. 
The Indian Army would, indeed, almost certainly have stood firm, 
but its discipline and loyalty would have been subjected to a test 
which could not fairly have been asked of it. Im any case, a cam- 
paign for the reconquest of India with Indian troops—or, for that 
matter, with British—would have been an outrage on British and 
world opinion. Moreover, if India was not already as fit for self- 
government as, say, certain Middle Eastern countries, Egypt, Iran 
or Irak—a proposition which takes some swallowing—there was not 
the slightest reason to suppose that she would be any more fit for 
it in another ten or twenty years. On the contrary, the “steel 
frame” of the British administration was already so weakened, and 
those who composed it already so resigned to the relinquishment 
of power, that it was impossible not to feel, on the spot, that initiative 
fad passed from our hands and that we had “ sat too long for any 
good we might have been doing.” India is a country where 
Theodore Roosevelt’s “Govern or get out” especially applies, and, 
as we had lost the will to govern and much of our belief in our 
supreme capacity to do so, it was time we got out. The act of 
voluntary abdication was regarded by liberal-minded Englishmen 
as well as by Indians as evidence of supreme statesmanship, and I 
believe it will be so regarded by historians of the future, whatever 
consequences may follow from it. 

Many who will accept this contention nevertheless consider that 
the supersession of Lord Wavell was a mistake, and that Lord 
Mountbatten, taking over from him, “rushed his fences” too 
blindly. No one watching the work of Lord Wavell could feel 
anything but admiration for his great skill and astonishing patience 
in the unfamiliar field of political negotiation ; there is no one who 
would not wish that his removal had been conducted a little more 
graciously. The fact remains that he had gone as far as he could 
go, and had allowed himself, perhaps inevitably, to become en- 
wrapped in a cocoon of bargaining, hair-splitting and verbiage at 
which Indian politicians are past-masters. The impact of Lord 
Louis’s forceful personality and astonishing energy produced 
electrifying results. He swept the Indian political leaders along at 
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such speed that they had no time to draw breath to quibble. More- 
over, even the tortuous mind of Mr. Gandhi recognised that here 
was someone who meant business. The Viceroy’s simple device of 
supplying all concerned with a tear-off calendar on which each day 
was marked, “— days left for the transfer of power,” gave a sense 
of urgency that made British and Indians alike work at a pressure 
never before known in New Delhi. In this highly charged atmo- 
sphere partition was pushed through before Hindu hatred of the 
idea had time to gather weight, as it has done since. That it was 
a retrograde step most will admit; that it was inevitable in the 
circumstances, and with the existing state of Muslim feeling no one 
with recent experience of India can well deny. 


Lord Mountbatten worked wonders, even in such comparatively 
minor matters as his handling of a difficult and suspicious Press ; 
and the flamboyance which many Englishmen dislike went down 
well in India. On balance, and in the light of after-events, he can 
perhaps be charged: with two major mistakes. The first was not 
only to consent to the splitting of the Indian Army, but to insist 
on accelerating the process.. The ideal, as we can all see now, would 
have been to retain the Army intact, with its British officers, under 
Field-Marshal Auchinleck, and a Joint Defence Council for, say, 
two years from Independence Day, to assist the two Governments 
impartially in the maintenance of order as well as to provide a 
unified defence force. Had this been done, we should probably 
have seen no massacres in the Punjab, or they would have been 
quickly stopped. Whether such a course would have been politically 
possible is quite another matter, particularly as an Indian Defence 
Minister had already been appointed in the interim Central Govern- 
ment. It would certainly have been strongly opposed by all Indian 
politicians, and it is fair to say that the scale of the outbreaks 
in the Punjab took all concerned (except the Sikhs) by surprise. 
Nevertheless, the need for such a force was apparent, and had 
Lord Mountbatten and the British Government made its retention 
for a strictly limited period a condition of the transfer of power, 
they might have got their way—if only because they had, in Field- 
Marshal Auchinleck, the one man in India whom Indians implicitly 
trust. 

If, however, the division of the Army at an earlier date was 
inevitable, enough time should have been given for it to be done 
efficiently. In fact, pagyition was so rushed that the machinery seized 
up in spite of the best efforts of all concerned, and this magnificent 
instrument, one of the finest fighting forces in the world and 
the greatest unifying influence in India, has simply disintegrated. 
This is a major tragedy which only those who have known the 
Indian Army in peace and war can fully appreciate. The measure 
of disintegration of morale can be judged from the fact that a 
Muslim officer of my acquaintance, seeking shelter during the riot- 
ing in Amritsar, was refused admittance to a Hindu battalion mess, 
an incident unthinkable a few weeks earlier. (Yet the Muslim 
jawans [private soldiers] of a battalion of the Punjab Regiment 
protested on the final parade against the splitting of the unit, and 
swore that in no circumstances would they ever fire on their Hindu 
comrades-in-arms.) As a result of this premature and precipitate 
partition, the Boundary Force was too weak for the task allotted 
to it, and in many cases the troops, knowing what was coming, 
could not be relied on in the absence of British officers. With the 
Army and its traditions will presumably go the boys’ companies 
attached to regimental training centres. Hardly heard of in this 
country, they were producing a disciplined and non-communally- 
minded type of boy who might in time have done much to change 
the face of India. 

Lord Louis’s second error was.to accept the Governor-Generalship 
of the Indian Union when Pakistan refused to agree to a joint 
Governor-General and appointed Mr. Jinnah. His acceptance, 
perhaps under pressure from H.M.G., inevitably put him in a 
false position in the eyes of Muslims when trouble started, and the 
fact that he is reported to have asked for his term of office to be 
shortened presumably shows that he realises the mistake. Lastly, 
when the Punjab “ blew,” and it was seen that Indian Sepoys could 
no longer be trusted to act against their co-religionists, British 
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troops, to my mind, should have been drafted into the area by 
arrangement with the two Dominions. From the point of view of 
the British Government, there was every objection to allowing 
British soldiers to be used for suppressing communal riots when 
power had already been handed over, and it is easy to imagine 
the questions that would have been asked in Parliament. Neverthe- 
less, when a house is burning one cannot stand aside because one’s 
lease is up. 

Many officers who were there have told me that the sight of even 
one British battalion would have stiffened their troops, and that the 
jawan himself continually asked, “Where are the British?” I 
myself saw how a few military police of the Royal Scots Fusiliers 
restored confidence in Delhi in September merely by driving through 
the streets in a jeep. This may be a valuable argument for those 
who regard our withdrawal from India as a betrayal. My point 
is simply that, so long as we were there, we had a duty to the 
unfortunate peasantry, and that, had we been able to stop the 
butchery at the start, the whole future of the Indian Union and 
of Pakistan might be brighter than it appears at present. 


DOES ADVERTISING PAY? 


By BERNARD HOLLOWOOD 


HE recent rumpus over Mr. Dalton’s proposal for a tax on 

advertising (subsequently dropped by Sir Stafford Cripps) 
showed afresh how little is known about the inner workings and 
economics of this industry. Voices raised in opposition to the 
proposal spoke of advertising as “the life blood of commerce,” a 
key industry, almost a basic industry. Defenders of the tax spoke 
of it in the contemptuous terms and tones usually reserved for 
attacks on spivs, drones and similar fauna. And even in the House 
of Commons the debate was singularly discursive and alarmingly 
devoid of facts. 

Mr. Dalton’s tax was undoubtedly a bad tax; it would have 
proved either unworkable or thoroughly inequitable. But the main 
objects of the tax—if we ignore the fanciful notion that it was 
intended as a vile and vicious stab at the Press—were unexception- 
able. At a time when it is more blessed to save than to spend, 
when labour, skill snd materials are everywhere scarce and when 
the nation is struggling to achieve a more purposeful system of 
industrial priorities, it is not unreasonable to urge that the nation’s 
expenditure on advertising should be pruned. If this pruning can 
be achieved by the voluntary method, through the special working 
committee set up by the Federation of British Industries, so much 
the better. 

Another main object of the tax—to employ more advertising 
in support of the export trade and less at home—has aroused very 
little comment and practically no enthusiasm. Why is this ? Is it 
Because the newspapers have a direct and vital interest in domestic 
advertising and none, or only a vague indirect interest, in the 
advertising of British goods abroad ? Or is it an indication that 
industry is not export-minded enough and still regards competition 
in the home market as its primary consideration ? Or is it a bit 
of both ? The recent heavy cuts in imports and the capital invest- 
ment programme are intended to reduce the volume of goods 
available for the British customer and to increase the volume of 
British goods available for sale abroad. ‘These changes call for a 
corresponding readjustment in the direction of advertising. But 
more than mere adjustment is needed. Expenditure on British 
advertising abroad is in no way commensurate with the new export 
targets, and is much smaller, proportionately, than expenditure on 
advertising for the home trade. And, unfortunately, the same is 
true of expenditure on market research and design research, which 
are in many ways the satellites of the great world of advertising. 
(In all fairness, however, it should be added that chief credit for 
the recent improvement in British industrial design and marketing 
is due to the advertising agencies. Three years ago three important 
relief parties, the British Export Trade Research Organisation 
{[BETRO], a parallel advertising organisation and the Government- 
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sponsored Council of Industrial Design, set out to feed these under. 
nourished limbs of the export trade, but it is too early yet to aSsesg 
the value of their work.) 

When we turn from the immediate problems raised by the late 
lamented Chancellor’s tax to consider the wider problem of the réle 
of advertising in Britain’s post-war economy, we are hamstrung gt 
the outset by lack of statistical information. The first systematic 
enquiry into the economics of advertising was made last year by the 
National Institute of Economic and Social Research (on the initiative 
of the Advertising Association), and while its findings are useful they 
give only the barest outline picture of the industry as it appeared in 
the single year 1935. In that year national expenditure on adver- 
tising was £89 million (a figure which tallies with Sir Stafford 
Cripps’s estimate for 1947 of {£80 million), and of this sum {50 
million worth is classed as “ primarily persuasive.” Now this figure 
of £80 million does not seem very extravagant when it is expressed 
as I per cent. of the national income, or even as § per cent. (roughly) 
of the selling price of all advertised goods. The advertising agencies 
would say that this is a very small price to pay for the enormous 
advantages which advertising confers upon the community. 


What are those claims ? That advertising is in effect an efficient 
form of mass-selling and greatly reduces ordinary sales costs ; that 
by stimulating the demand for standardised goods it enables mass- 
and quantity-production methods to be introduced and maintained, 
and is therefore instrumental in reducing production costs ; that by 
promoting a demand for ready-wrapped, branded goods it contri- 
butes towards price stability and reduces the effort and cost of 
retailing, and that it helps to smooth out seasonal fluctuations in 
demand and so helps to maintain steady employment and the efficient 
utilisation of resources. And to this formidable list we may add the 
subtle claim of G. B. Dibblee (The Psychological Theory of Value) 
that, since production is futile without distribution, advertising and 
publicity can be regarded as an element of production and their 
costs part of the costs of production. 


This is, of course, only one side of the picture, but there is clearly 
some substance in each of these arguments. The community may 
indeed get its money’s worth out of advertising considered as a 
whole. But this does not mean that the industry is thoroughly 
efficient or should be left to its own devices. The figure of § per 
cent. quoted above is merely an average, and averages are notoriously 
misleading. When the figure is broken down we find that manu- 
facturers in many industries spend a truly astonishing fraction of 
their total outlay on advertising. In the case of patent and pro- 
prietary medicines, tonic wines and medicinal salts the proportion 
is as high as 45 per cent. The advertising of baby foods and many 
toilet goods often accounts for 30 per cent. of total outlay, and over 
the whole field of highly-advertised goods such as tobacco, food, 
cars and household equipment the rate is usually of the order of 
10 per cent. Industries whose advertising brings the average down 
include clothing, fuel and light. High though these percentages are, 
they are much lower than the average person supposes them to be. 
American research has demonstrated that* the uninformed layman's 
estimate is usually from four or five times as high as reality. If you 
tell him that a certain product costs threepence to make and three 
shillings to advertise, he is not unduly surprised. For some reason 
or other the slogan, “ It Pays to Advertise,” is regarded as a canonical 
principle of everyday commerce, no matter what is advertised or 
how much is paid. 


How much of British advertising can be condemned as excessive? 
A moderate amount of goodwill advertising—even when it does no 
more than remind the public of the manufacturer’s name—is reason- 
able enough in these awkward transitional times. And most-of the 
competitive advertising between industry and industry (group 
advertising) and between rival manufacturers can be justified in an 
economic system based on private enterprise. But a large part of 
competitive advertising must cancel itself out, and there are good 
reasons for supposing that agreement among manufacturers of 
standardised and well-known brands to limit the size and frequency 
of their advertisements would result in very little loss of competitive 
appeal. There are doubts, too, about certain other aspects of adver- 
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tising. How much waste is involved in advertising which is not 
completely co-ordinated with distribution and personal sales ? 
Advertising which is unconvincing, weak and ineffective? Adver- 
tising linked to businesses which are highly speculative and 
hazardous ? And by how much is the value of sound and truthful 
advertisements impaired by the company they are compelled to 
keep—the minority of misleading and untrustworthy advertise- 
ments? There is waste in all sections of the business world, and 
it is constantly under review and repair ; but waste in advertising 
has so far received very little attention. 


Any considerable reduction in Press advertising would be followed, 
of course, by an increase in the price of newspapers and magazines, 
for the Press derives a large part of its income from the advertise- 
ments it carries. In 1943 the percentages of net revenue covered by 
advertising varied from 26.6 in the case of national and provincial 
“Sundays” to 66.7 in the case of suburban and provincial 
“weeklies,” and these figures are considerably lower than the cor- 
responding percentages for 1935 when paper was unrationed. So 
if all considerations other than the purely economic are brushed 
aside, it is permissible to claim that the public gets back something 
of what it loses to advertising in the price of its reading matter. 
If we accept the main argument in favour of “ persuasive ” adver- 
tising—that it stimulates demand and reduces distributive and 
production costs—it is still necessary to ask whether advertising is 
subject to the law of diminishing returns—whether, that is, there is 
a point at which advertising ceases to pay for itself. All the evidence 
indicates that there is such a point, and that it has already been 
reached in many cases. In the absence of reliable information it 
is impossible to decide how much of current advertising is a luxury, 
a form of national indulgence. There is obviously room for a full- 
scale enquiry to determine what advertising the country can afford. 
But can we afford another Royal Commission just now ? 


THE RAILWAY IN TEN YEARS 


By CANON ROGER LLOYD 


HE title is deliberate—the railway, not the railways, for of course 

there will only be one. The public debates on this change 
have concentrated on such matters as financ:, efficiency and types of 
management, but there is also the question of what the railway of 
the future will actually look like and whether trains and their 
engines in the nationalised millennium will continue to hold the 
fascinated attention of the thousands who now delight to watch 
them. This, too, is not a matter of trivial importance, for these 
thousands make up much of a railway company’s goodwill, 
and in the world of strictly impersonal economics goodwill 
is something which has a cash value which chartered accountants 
can calculate. 

In the months of controversy the wisest comment came not from 
a Minister of State, but from an artist. He said that “ British rail- 
ways” would succeed if they were managed by men who “liked 
playing about with trains.” Mercifully the new chairman of the 
Railway Executive is just such a one. Sir Eustace Missenden is a 
railway man first, last and all the time. He has also served the 
whole of his working life with the Southern Railway. No man can 
give forty-eight years to a particular company without having the 
ways of that company deeply ingrained. Thus the appointment is 
possibly a pointer to the outward shape of things to come in the 
new State railway system. 

Its authorities are bound to want to justify the change as soon 
as they can, and that means at Jeast three separate processes. They 
will want to electrify all the lines they can, for that is believed to 
be progressive, and when electrification is in question, it is the 
Southern Railway which has the answers. They will want to stan- 
dardise all locomotive types and designs to the uttermost degree of 
standardisation, for that is held to be, and in fact is, economical. 
But they will also want to make a fair show in the flesh, and that 
means much streamlining of engines, for a streamlined engine is 
Popularly held to be far superior to an ordinary honest engine which 
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is not hypocritically trying to look like something else and merely 
succeeding in looking like nothing on earth. They will also want 
their engines to be clean and gleaming. Here, too, the pointer 
swings towards the Southern. It is far more completely committed 
than any other railway to streamlining, and it is far better than any 
other in keeping its engines clean. 

It is therefore a pity that the Southern streamlined design is so 
infinitely inferior aesthetically to the L.N.E.R. In fact, it looks as 
if the delicate hint of The Railway Magazine in a recent number 
may turn out to be a false prophecy. Its frontispiece was a picture 
of the sort of engine we may expect to see in the future. It shows 
an engine painted in post-office red, with the letters B.R. and the 
royal crown on the tender. But the engine is one of the L.N.E.R.’s 
new 4-6-0’s of the Antelope class. They are so good to look at 
that it Would be pleasant to think that they would ferm the 4-6-0 
class of the future, especially if they were diversified by the rebuilt 
L.M.S. Royal Scots. But we ask for the moon if we demand 
diversity, and if, as seems likely, there will be only one type of 
4-6-0 passenger engine, then Eastleigh is likely to have more say 
than Crewe, Doncaster or Swindon in what that type will be. 

It is possible to forecast pretty accurately how far the standardisa- 
tion of railway engines in Great Britain can go. The L.M.S. has 
recently decided and announced that all its trafiic requirements 
can“be met by no more than eleven different types of engine. Its 
system ranges fronr Bournemouth to Wick, and includes stretches 
of line as appallingly difficult as the Shap and Beattock gradients, 
and long climbs as grievous as those found between Stirling and 
Oban and Perth and Inverness. If the L.M.S. can do the whole of 
its work with no more than eleven types of engine, “ British Rail- 
ways” will not need more. Of. these eleven types, four are tank 
engines for shunting and suburban work, three are freight engines, 
one is for mixed traffic and the other three are heavy express pas- 
senger engines. It would be a fascinating but perhaps for the 
present a rather academic game to guess which of the existing loco- 
motive types of the four great companies in each of these spheres 
are likely to survive and be perpetuated in the single unified system. 
My own guess is that the heaviest streamlined passenger engine will 
look very like the present Southern “ M-:chant Navy” class, and 
that the other two passenger engines will be either Great Western 
“ Castles,” L.M.S. rebuilt “ Royal Scots” or L.N.E.R. 4-6-2 “ Race- 
horses.” We shall be a graceless people if we allow the designs 
of such distinguished locomotive engineers as Sir Nigel Gresley and 
Sir William Stanier to pass into the limbo of the forgotten, and 
indeed who has ever designed a mixed-traffic engine comparable with 
Sir Nigel’s V.2’s of the L.N.E.R. or Sir William’s “ Jubilee” 4-6-0’s 
of the L.M.S.? These at least should find a place in the first, the 
only, eleven. 

It is broadly true that a great railway lives on loyalty; it must 
have its enthusiasts or fans. These it fails to keep as soon as it 
becomes too pedestrian, too set in its ways, too boring. The railway 
which is most successful in recruiting enthusiasts will also give the 
best service to the pubiic. The temptation of a single monopolised 
system is to be dull. The aim of a new nationalised system ought 
therefore to be to provide as much diversity as possible within the 
compass of as much efficiency as possible. Railway engines must 
needs become more and more standardised in type. Where, then, 
is the diversity to come from? Without the least sacrifice of efficiency 
there could be considerable variety of colours both on engines and 
coaches. The engines need not all be black or the coaches red. 
Not long ago a high official of the L.M.S. suggested that the coaches 
of certain trains should be painted grey, but he was refused. What a 
pity! Then, too, there is considerable scope for interest and variety 
in the matter of engine names, which, except for the Southern, have 
been growing steadily less exciting for years, an endless list of 
Halls and Granges, of Regiments and Colonies. It is by the engine 
names of a railway that its history is best perpetuated, especially 
if to a name is added a brass plate to explain its significance. People 
who “like playing about with railways” will not, however, be blind 
to all this, and the best augury for the future is the fact that the 
new railway executive consists of. just such people. 
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THE MARXIST BROTHERS 


By NORMAN KIRBY 


BARE two months have passed since the Comintern, immolated 

on the funeral pyre of Stalingrad, rose as the Cominform 
phoenix from the ashes of Warsaw. There was some doubt as to 
why the event was timed for this particular moment. The implica- 
tion of the birthday manifesto that the assembled Communist 
sponsors had in the past experienced difficulty in co-ordinating their 
actions could scarcely be taken seriously. There was thus much 
speculation in the West about the policies which might or might not 
be hidden behind the customary abusive verbiage. It was hardly 
expected that these policies would emerge so clearly within the space 
of a few weeks. Yet today it is already quite obvious that the 
creation of the Cominform marked a definite change in Communist 
strategy. The phase of “co-operation with all democratic forces” 
has come to an end. A period of “ direct action for the establishment 
of the rule of the popular masses” has begun. The dividing-line 
between “democratic and anti-democratic forces” has been con- 
veniently rubbed out. Instead a new line has been drawn which 
relegates to the enemy camp all non-Communists, not least amongst 
them the Social Democrats of Eastern Europe who, although claim- 
ing to be Marxists, have failed to recognise the Third International. 
In Soviet parlance they are no longer included within the proper 
meaning of the term “ Socialist,” but are ranged by the side of the 
capitalists. This new interpretation of the difference between 
“ Marxist brothers” has enabled the Soviet propagandists to bring 
out once more the time-honoured slogans of “Capitalists v. 
Socialists.” The particularly vehement abuse which the Cominform 
manifesto reserved for the Social Democrats has been accompanied 
by practical measures which have already inflicted grave damage on 
the Social Democrat parties of Eastern Europe. 

The setting-up of the Cominform has given a new edge to the 
internal controversy centring on the issue of collaboration with the 
Communists and going back to the Armistice days of 1945. As a 
result of the Yalta and Potsdam decisions the Social Democrats of 
Eastern Europe found themselves cut off from their stronger col- 
leagues in the West, whose sympathetic manner alternating with 
heartfelt but ineffective protests to the Soviet authorities often proved 
an embarrassment rather than a help. They only tended to confirm 
the inevitability of the choice between East and West. Yet the 
popular appeal of the Social Democrat parties largely rested on the 
hope that such a choice might after all be avoided. It was quite 
clear to the Socialist leaders that whichever way they turned they 
would have to give up part of their policy. They could gain in 
strength only by taking up a definitely anti-Communist policy 
which would secure them support from the peasantry and urban 
middle class. But to do this meant to forswear the Marxist prin- 
ciples which had guided them for decades. The alternative was that 
they should form a coalition with the Communists, hoping against 
hope that they would be able to maintain sufficient influence inside 
the Government bloc to prevent Eastern democracy from becoming 
too Eastern, yet knowing that their Communist partners had brought 
them into the coalition only to ride to power on their backs, 

The outcome of this unenviable situation varied according to the 
character and strength of the Socialist parties in the individual 
countries. In the event the results have turned out to be neatly 
graduated on a South-North scale. This is no mere accident‘of 
geography, but has its roots in the differing origins and composi- 
tions of the South-Eastern and Eastern European Socialist parties. 
They all started towards the end of the last century, but already 
before 1914 they had developed on separate lines, influenced by 
German and Russian Marxism respectively. The Socialist move- 
ments of Bulgaria, Rumania and Serbia looked to St. Petersburg. 
They were led by doctrinaire intellectuals who thought of the 
peasantry as hopeless reactionaries and dreamt of a rigidly organised 
urban working class led by highly trained revolutionary leaders. As 
there was little industry and the agrarian question formed the 
dominant issues these policies were somewhat devoid of reality. The 
Social Democrat parties in these countries therefore never gained 
much influence. 
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In Croatia, Hungary, Bohemia and parts of Poland an entirely 
different development took place. Here the Socialist parties grew 
pace by pace with the expansion of local industries. For inspira- 
tion they looked to Vienna and Berlin. Instead of close central 
control and what would today be called revolutionary indoctrination 
the emphasis was on local initiative and steady pressure for improved 
conditions and increased political influence. Membership was largely 
confined to the skilled workers, who were a comparatively settled 
and economically secure class. Their outlook was reflected in the 
reformist policies which the Social Democrat parties of Hungary 
and Czechoslovakia pursued virtually from their foundation to the 
present day. They never played a leading part, but always repre- 
sented a secondary political force of some importance. 


Against this historical background it becomes easy to understand 
the varying fates of the Social Democrat parties behind the Iron 
Curtain in the last few months. In each case the nature of the local 
party had a considerable bearing on the outcome ‘of the conflict 
between the advocates of outright collaboration with the Communists 
and the supporters of an independent policy. In parenthesis let jt 
be said that an independent policy is not synonymous with an anti- 
Communist policy. No political parties in Eastern Europe can today 
afford to pursue an anti-Communist policy. Frequent public pats 
on the back by their American sympathisers who overlook this will 
only speed them along the road to elimination, past the corpses of 
the Bulgarian and Rumanian bourgeois opposition parties. In 
these countries the Social Democrats have suddenly found them- 
selves at the extreme Right of the officially recognised political 
scene. In these circumstances the ascendancy of the pro-Communists 
over the Independents in the Rumanian and Bulgarian Social Demo- 
crat parties was a foregone conclusion. The tendency towards the 
Eastern school of Marxism had always been there. The rank and 
file had little to say in the choice, and the majority of the intellectuals 
at the top found it comparatively easy to square their theories with 
the exigencies of a situation in which both their physical and their 
political existence depended on submission to their Marxist brothers 
of the Third International. 


Further north, in Hungary and Czechoslovakia, the two sides are 
more evenly balanced, and the outcome between the Left and Right 
Social Democrats is as yet undecided. Bourgeois parties standing 
further to the Right still remain in some strength. The Social 
Democrats are therefore not so afraid of becoming lonely stragglers 
in the political wilderness created by “true popular democracy ” 4 la 
Molotov. The Czech and Hungarian Social Democrats are not 
convinced that the Russian Foreign Minister was correct in saying 
that all roads lead to Communism. On the contrary, their past 
history and their theoretical background show them quite a few 
roads leading away from that not so universally desirable goal. In 
their efforts to maintain this independence of outlook the Czech 
and Hungarian Social Democrats are fortified by the individualist 
tradition and solid political training of their followers. In both 
countries the Social Democrat Congresses held in recent weeks have 
disavowed the pro-Communist policy of their chairmen. 

The pattern of Communist-Social Demiocrat relations takes on a 
somewhat different shape in Poland. The creation of Poland from 
Austrian, German and Russian territories after the 1914-18 war 
meant that there were elements of both the Western and the Eastern 
tradition amongst the Polish Socialists. This division became very 
marked during the 1939-45 war, when the Right wing of the Party 
took a strongly anti-Soviet line, while the Left sided with the Russians 
and with their help finally eliminated its opponents, Having gone 
through the inevitable conflict in a more violent form and at an 
earlier stage than other Social Democrats in Eastern Europe, the 
victorious Left wing of the Polish Socialists is ideologically more 
akin to the Communists and in a better position to hold its own i 
a coalition with them. 

They are thus the only ones to have escaped, at least so far, the 
full brunt of the Communist attack on their Marxist brothers, the 
Social Democrats. But-what is the underlying reason for this 
attack? What have the Social Democrats done to deserve it? 
Actively nothing. Passively—a great deal, measured by Sovitt 
standards. In the eyes of the Communists the original sin of the 
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Social Democrats is that they stand for the wrong things. They 
believe in Marxism, but they combine with it a profound faith in 
the dignity of the individual and his right to an area of freedom from 
State control. To the Communists these beliefs are a heresy, and, like 
all dogmatists who fancy themselves on the verge of victory, they 
are now persecuting the heretics with a bitterness even greater than 
that permanently reserved for the bourgeois agnostics. This is 
particularly so because the heretics look as if they might have a 
chance of proving their theories in practice. The Marshall Plan, 
little though its originator may have intended this,,might provide 
the Social Democrats of Europe with just such a chance. Hence the 
grim and declared intention of the Soviet Union to prevent its 
success and to liquidate or absorb the Social Democrats of Eastern 


Europe. 
ROMAN LONDON 


By RUFUS BUXTON 


OTHING is more intriguing to the imagination than the work 

being carried out by the London Roman and Mediaeval Excava- 
tion Council—the work of bringing to light the Roman wall. It is the 
bombing which has brought the opportunity. The digging is going 
on in one of the largest flat areas of ruin—east of Aldersgate Street 
and south of St. Giles’ Church, Cripplegate, at the north-west 
cerner of the old Roman city. Here there are acres and acres of 
bare ground, pitted with deep basements, with only occasionally a 
shell of a warehouse standing. The Roman wall of London, built 
some time between A.D. 120 and A.D. 150, was rather loosely flung 
about the city, in what appears at first sight as a rough semi-circle, 
with its western edge near Blackfriars Bridge and its eastern edge 
where the Tower stands. Its western edge was on the high ground 
overhanging the estuary of the River Fleet. The wall was built in a 
series of straight alignments, and near St. Giles’, Cripplegate, where 
the present digging is going on, an angle of it breaks sharply into 
the semi-circle ; probably because of boggy ground. The wall con- 
tained an area of about 350 acres, and the houses near it would 
probably have been only hutments, as it did not enclose a compactly 
built-up area. For this reason no particular finds of pottery or coins 
are to be expected near St. Giles’. 

In the search for Roman London it is mainly mediaeval London 
that is being dug up, and the most important discoveries are those of 
Neville’s Inn and of the wall itself at Barber’s Hall—where you can 
see it built directly on a Roman foundation. It is built of Kentish 
ragstone, with courses of thin tiles, probably made in the Moor- 
fields area to the north of the city, the site also of the later mediaeval 
brickfields. As brickmakers the Romans were first-rate, but they did 
not use bricks for complete structures. The source of pottery found 
in this area was probably three brick kilns discovered by Christopher 
Wren on the present site of St. Paul’s while he was “ rummaging 
all the ground thereabouts.” If one wishes to be dramatic about 
Roman London one says it is “full fathom five,” but the present 
excavation is being carried out where the Roman ground-level is only 
ten feet below our own ; though the main part of Roman London is 
twenty or thirty feet below us. Sometimes the mediaeval foundation- 
level is even lower than the Roman, where Roman structures have 
been underpinned by later ones; and everywhere great slabs of 
concrete of modern times have penetrated to the old world. 

The digging is being carried out on the private property of some 
twenty or thirty owners, some of whom have been much more co- 
Operative than others. Some have stipulated that the floors and 
the walls be replaced as they were. Nobody who has not been there 
can realise quite how desolate the landscape is. I went there 
on a foggy, frosty day, and felt that a Roman might well walk out of 
the mist ; everything is so mysterious as you stand by the wall inter- 
sections of Neville’s Inn, with the high tower of St. Giles’, Cripple- 
gate, only just in sight. On this day there was no digging ; it was 
too frosty. The workmen were standing about by braziers which 
they fed with odd bits of wood from the site. They seemed like 
the elements of some encamped mediaeval army. Among these 
immobilised workers the indefatigable figure of Mr. Grimes, of the 
London Museum, moved swiftly from one floor level to another, 
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measuring, exploring with his trowel, and giving instructions to his 
team. 

The first day I went there I talked with one of the diggers, 
who for four months had been working what was to him a vast 
and unprofitable area. That day he had dug up his first find—a' 
small rim of dark mediaeval pottery. He showed it to me with a 
schoolboy’s enthusiasm, bringing it to light from its latest hiding- 
place—a fragment of modern brick. Mr. Grimes afterwards ex- 
plained to me that it is not always easy to get people to understand 
that not only the bits and pieces of finds are important ; the actual 
structure is almost more essential to the understanding of a place 
like the London of the past. It is the close association of the 
structural remains with datable finds that is vital. On this foggy 
day, hearing the occasional hooter of a ship on the Thames, one 
was reminded how near to the river all Roman London lay, and 
one seemed to be carried back into the world when many “ fleets ” 
(as individual ships were called) lay in the Fleet Estuary as high 
as Holborn Bridge, and more shipping still in the mouth of the 
Wallbrook, which flowed through the centre of the city between its 
east and west hills. Seeing a six-foot ditch which Mr. Grimes 
cannot account for, I felt tempted to make it into a tributary of 
the Wallbrook or Fleet. 

In this burnt-out business area you can see down in Neville’s Inn 
several feet of charred bricks which were darkened in the Great Fire 
of 1666. Near by are so many other walls of dark brick of modern 
times that the two are hard to distinguish ; at one period clearance 
from both the fires of this war and the earlier fire was proceeding 
simultaneously. Looking to the south that day you could not see 
the dome of St. Paul’s, but knew that the Roman wall went on 
down to the river just to the west of it. There is no sign that the 
Romans ever built a huge temple in London. The present site of 
St. Paul’s is supposedly that of a Roman temple to Diana, but Wren 
wrote at the time he was laying the foundations of the cathedral: 
“TI must assert that having changed all the foundations of old St. 
Paul’s, and upon that occasion rummaged all the ground thereabouts, 
and being very desirous to find some footsteps of such a temple, I 
could not discover any.” 

Standing on this site of the digging, one does not fully realise 
that Roman London was on a hill—or rather on two hills divided 
by the Wallbrook opposite London Bridge. There seems to have 
been no proper settlement here before the Romans came. What 
did the Romans see? Mostly marsh and mud flat. Approaching 
from the Thames Estuary and the river with all its creeks they would 
see a little rise of ground on the north bank where the Thames was 
narrow enough to bridge. A settlement on the south bank would 
have been impossible. The north bank, in any case, was more 
suitable for the town because it focused the roads of the greater 
part of the rest of the country. One can imagine these straight roads, 
Ermine Street and Watling Street, leading to the small, precise City 
entrances of Bishopsgate and Newgate. 

All around were the cries of wading birds, and one must reflect 
how much of London has since gained ground to the cry of retreating 
waders, about the saddest sound in all the bird kingdom. It is 
hard for us to imagine today, as the Romans saw it, a sunset viewed 
upstream from London Bridge, above the grey of marshes and the 
brown of heaths broken with trees. There is a story told of London 
soon after the bombing. Some children were found several miles 
from their homes, and were asked how they had got to the centre of 
London. They said: “We just come through the fields.” Fields 
to them were these new pitted, ruined fields; they had never 
seen green ones. Grass has hardly any hold on this terrain, 
but the purple loosestrife has become a joy in summer, softening 
some of the sharp edges of the destruction, and the yellow coltsfoot 
has invaded equally. Over these’ fields, which are like some vast 
ruined monastery—or for that matter like the ruined Palatinate in 
Rome—the small black redstarts fly in summer, and throw out 
their crystal-clear carrying call. Lovers of old ruins, they have 
found the new ones, and where the Romans walked you can see, in 
the evenings, members of the London Naturalist Society armed with 
field glasses. And quietly, month after month, the excavation goes on. 
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COMMENT 


By HAROLD NICOLSON 


IFTEEN years ago I wrote a novel in which I sought to prove 

that the atomic bomb would introduce an era of universal peace. 
The book was written at a time when many people cherished the 
theory that peace could be preserved by pacifism, and that in some 
manner one could avoid war by proclaiming how much one disliked 
it. My contention was that the only thing which will prevent a 
dissatisfied or aggressor country from making war is the certainty 
of losing it. Thus if a single Power possessed a weapon of over- 
whelming destructive efficacy which was not possessed by any other 
Power, and against which there was no defence, then the Power 
holding that monopoly would be able to impose its will upon the 
world. If, I. argued, that single Power were also a satisfied or 
pacific Power, then this monopoly would be used, not to dominate 
other peoples, but to impose upon them the habit of peace (pacis 
imponere morem). My argument at the time seemed to me to 
be completely logical: I now see that it contained two fallacies. In 
the first place wars are not caused by greed alone; they are also 
caused by fear and even by the accumulation of intolerable uncer- 
tainty. The atomic bomb might curb the ambitions of a greedy 
aggressor ; but it would certainly not still the emotions of hatred 
and suspicion which are generated by fear. In the second place, it 
would not be enough for a pacific Power merely to possess this 
monopoly of destruction ; it would also be necessary that all other 
countries should be convinced that the atomic bomb would be 
actually employed against all recalcitrants. An aggressive Power, 
seeking to achieve world domination, might well use the bomb 
against all who resisted that domination ; but a pacific Power, owing 
to its very pacifism, would have scruples about launching a 
preventive war or even about using a weapon of such disastrous 
efficacy. The feelings of guilt aroused in the American conscience 
by the Hiroshima episode constitute, and are known to constitute, 
a powerful deterrent against any repetition of that episode. And 
the fear generated by this horrible invention is deeper and more 
wide-spread than that caused by any previous menace. Thus the 
atomic bomb, instead of introducing, as I had hoped, an era of 
universal peace, has introduced an era of universal anxiety. Cumu- 
lative anxiety is one of the major causes of war. 

* * * * 


I attended last week a meeting of the Royal Empire Society at 
which Lord Russell dealt with this very problem of the effect of 
the atomic bomb upon jnternational peace. The proceedings were 
opened with a few short and discouraging words by the chairman, 
Sir John Anderson. He told us that it was absurd to suppose that 
there was any secret at all about the production of the atomic 
bomb. To manufacture these engines of destruction was, of course, 
a long and costly business ; but it would be foolish and ignorant to 
imagine that the secret was known only to a few British, American 
and Canadian scientists. Nor did he hold out any hope that atomic 
energy could rapidly be harnessed to civilian needs. In his calm 
medical manner he dispelled the clouds of fantasy in which we have 
sought to shroud the horrible realities of this invention. There 
were, he said, many new discoveries to be made regarding the 
development of atomic energy ; but we should not comfort ourselves 
with the illusion that within a year or so this mighty force will 
provide the peoples of the world with light and heat and power. 
I was saddened by these authoritative remarks. I had been striving 
to muffle my hatred of the atomic bomb in wads of optimism 
regarding atomic energy ; I had pictured a world sparkling with 
myriad lights, cleared of the social grime of coal and oil, and 
deriving warmth, transport and happiness from a power station the 
size of a small pea. In five minutes Sir John Anderson destroyed 
these illusions. 

* * * * 
_ These introductory remarks served as a fitting overture to the 
funeral dirge which Lord Russell then proceeded to intone. His 
incisive voice, with its precise Russellian consonants, cut through the 
protective covering with which we had sought to muffle our fears. 


At the very start he disposed of my own little theory by stating that 
the atomic bomb, so far from rendering war impossible, would 
render it almost inevitable. In a few trenchant and devastating 
sentences he sketched for us the effects of human inventiveness upon 
human survival. Bacteriological warfare when it came would extin- 
guish all animal and vegetable life upon the planet ; even the moss 
would shrivel from the rocks ; and we should roll on through space 
as a large and lifeless lump of stone. Yet even if bacteriological war. 
fare were not introduced, the atomic bomb would by itself exter. 
minate the human race. After two or three nations had thrown a 
certain number of these bombs at each other, radio-active clouds 


‘would be formed which would drift across the surface of the earth 


bringing death to millions. A few Patagonians might survive ; some 
Eskimos might avoid the infection ; but civilisation as we know it 
would quite quickly perish from the earth. Lord Russell then pro- 
ceeded to consider what steps the human race could take to avert its 
own extinction. He rightly dismissed as “futile” all resolutions 
passed by conferences or assemblies outlawing the use of the atomic 
bomb. He spoke with approbation of the Lilienthal report and con- 
sidered that an international system of control and inspection as 
therein advocated might in effect prevent the manufacture of these 
weapons in time of peace. But how could it also be prevented in 
time of war ? Only, Lord Russell insisted, by the creation of a world 
government possessing a monopoly of the major weapons of war. 
* * * 7 

Lord Russell admitted that there were many serious people who 
regarded the idea of world government as an Utopian illusion. 
“Why, therefore,” he asked, “should I discuss it?” “ Because,” 
he answered, “I should rather like the human race to survive.” I 
enjoy discussions about world government even as I enjoy watching 
great banks of clouds massing themselves against the sunset. But 
here was a noted philosopher, a trained logician, about to tackle this 
unreality. I listened entranced. Lord Russell began by saying that 
world government could only be achieved by three means, namely, 
consent, compulsion or a federation of the right-minded nations. 
Consent was impossible, since it would be blocked by the veto of 
the Great Powers. Compulsion was undesirable, since it would 
mean a third world war. The only solution therefore was a union 
between all good nations, whose united action should be “ vigorous, 
imaginative and quick.” Up to that point he had compelled my 
emotional and intellectual consent. But he then suggested that the 
good nations, having achieved their federation and thereby over- 
whelming physical and economic power, should go to the bad nations 
and say to them, “ Either you join our world government or we shall 
compel you to do so by force.” In other words, he suggested that 
in the last resort compulsion would be the only means. This sug- 
gestion shocked some of the good liberals present. Lord Russell 
knew that he had shocked them. He appealed to them to consider 
the problem, not in terms of old issues or traditions, but with a full 
realisation of the danger and a larger frame of mind. And in the 
closing passages of his funeral oration he spoke of the glorious resur- 
rection, the infinite vistas of wealth and happiness, which world 
government would offer to mankind. 


* * . * 


Pensively we all streamed out into the December afternoon. The 
implications of Lord Russell’s discourse were uncomfortable implica- 
tions. Should the good nations really use their atomic bomb to 
coerce the bad nations into accepting a world order ? That certainly 
was a vigorous idea. It was one which I had myself advocated, or 
implied, in my happy little novel of fifteen years ago. But then 
comes the awful question as to who is good and who is bad. There 
exists no tribunal which can decide this problem to the satisfaction 
of all concerned ; it boils down to a simple “we” and a simple 
“they.” Or does it? In this uncertain world of ours we must 
cling to the absolutes ; and they exist. Cruelty and untruthfulness 
are always wrong, everywhere, absolutely. We can hold by that. 
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CONTEMPORARY ARTS 


THE THEATRE 


«Saint Joan.” By Bernard Shaw. (New.) 
Tuts moving performance of the finest play of our greatest living 
dramatist should most certainly be seen. 

Mr. Shaw claims that his play is true to history so far as the 
records in existence allow. That may be; it is impossible to re- 
capture the absolute truth of an historical occurrence even a few 
years after it has taken place, let alone a few centuries. But Mr. 
Shaw has recaptured the spirit of one of the great events in the 
history of the world. While he shows in the other characters of his 
play his usual irony and mockery of “ the masks and mummeries and 
triumphs of this world,” he has come nearer to poetry and reverence 
in his delineation of Joan than elsewhere in his works. This play 
and this character may come to stand as his finest achievement and 
as an outstanding contribution to our stage and literature. 

One can safely expect of the Old Vic Company efficient acting, 
good team work and intelligent staging ; and they are all here. The 
trial scene and the difficult epilogue are particularly well done. From 
a somewhat pedestrian beginning—the first scene, in spite of a good 
performance by Bernard Miles as de Baudricourt, is the least im- 
pressive of the play—the theme gathers in power and dignity to a 
climax which might well have misfired with less skilful and sym- 
pathetic handling. 

Leaving aside Joan herself for the moment, there are a number of 
fine performances to be praised. Bernard Miles doubles the parts of 
de Baudricourt and the Inquisitor with outstanding success, and his 
delivery of the long speech in the trial scene is a masterpiece of 
plausible bigotry. Alec Guinness as the Dauphin manages to be 
entirely amusing and yet to retain a certain dignity and to enlist a 
half-contemptuous indulgence for his weakness. Dunois, Shaw’s 
unusually sympathetic presentation of a soldier, is well done by John 
Clements. Harry Andrews as the Earl of Warwick suggests the great 
noble—or, in his first appearance, the Regency buck—rather than 
the crafty politician, but speaks and acts with the well-bred, almost 
unconscious arrogance, fitted to the part. Cauchon (Mark Dignam), 
on the other hand, in spite of his constant reminders of the power of 
the Church, seems more political than ecclesiastical ; he too speaks 
his lines well. Kenneth Connor as de Stogumber plays the part of 
a clerical blimp effectively. The minor parts are all well done ; 
Peter Copley as Brother Martin and George Rose as the blackguard 
soldier are worthy of special mention. 

And now for Miss Celia Johnson’s Saint Joan, Within her physical 
limitations it is a fine performance. She has hardly the scope for 
Shaw’s heroine, who must be in turn the rustic but compelling 
country lass, the inspiring warrior, the inspired saint. Miss Johnson 
is least effective in the first of these réles and most effective in the 
last. There is a sense of disappointment at first, for in the first two 
scenes she does little to portray the upsophisticated country girl ; 
though the playing enlists one’s sympathy, it does not suggest the 
Joan who has never been to castle or court before, there is no rusticity 
and she seems too much and at once at home. As the warrior, in 
the second part of the play, Miss Johnson speaks her lines finely ; 
and it is not her fault that she lacks robustness and looks altogether 
too unsubstantial to wear armour or to lead a charge. It is in the 
last part of the play, in the trial scene and in the epilogue, that her 
quiet and-spiritual playing of the part shows best. In these scenes 
she gives a beautiful and compelling performance. She may not be 
quite Jeanne d’Arc, the country girl whose prowess in the field tore 
from the English the first of the three empires they have won and 
lost, nor the robust, sensible, yet ethereal Saint Joan of Shaw’s great 
play, but she gives a moving interpretation of that Joan or Jeanne 
who will live, as she prophesied, in the hearts of the common folk 
for ever, as one who, for the cause of her people, fought and suffered 
and overcame oppression. WAVELL 


“The Blind Goddess.” By Patrick Hastings. (Apollo.) 

STATELY, noiseless, unswerving and obsolete, like a paddle-steamer 
with her engines stopped, the venerable butler glides into Sir John 
Dering’s study, carrying a tray and embodying the strength—and 
also, as it happens, the weakness—of this conventional but entertain- 
ing play. We soon realise that the bandage which covers the eyes 
of Justice is made of fustian ; but we do not greatly care, for it is 
pre-austerity material, woven (I suppose one does weave fustian?) 


with great dexterity in the old style. None of the half-measures 
which play so large a part in the nature and affairs of man are 
allowed to interfere with our enjoyment of—or to strengthen our 
belief in—the cause célébre which Sir Patrick Hastings has put upon 
the stage. The villain is a V.I.P., his wife is a viper, the hero is 
an ass and the heroine has corn-gold hair ; in the Lord Chief Justice’s 
Court sensation follows sensation with the speed, the éclat and the 
precision of tracer bullets ; and im the last act a prefabricated happy 
ending, engineered not very plausibly with the help of the butler, 
brings the blind goddess arbitrarily into her own. 

It is all unpretentious old-fashioned entertainment. Mr. Basil 
Radford makes a capital K.C. and Mr. Wyndham Goldie an im- 
peccable villain. The rest of the cast do well enough, but Mr. 
Charles Hickman’s production of the trial scene failed by an un- 
necessarily wide margin to recapture the atmosphere of the Law 
Courts. PETER FLEMING. 


THE CINEMA 
“It Always Rains on Sunday.” (Odeon)——“ Saigon.” (Plaza.) 


ALTHOUGH it is true that it does nearly always rain on a Sunday, 
it is equally true’ that Mondays are often quite fine, and it is odd 
nobody has noticed that poverty, vice and squalor flourish in dry 
weather as well as in wet. One of these days an up-and-coming 
producer will plant his criminal types, his escaped convicts, his 
spivs and bookies and burglars in a brilliantly sunlit setting, but 
at the moment it is, apparently, too revolutionary to expect criniinals 
to work on fine days, and in the film at the Odeon everybody is, as 
usual, soaking wet from first to last. This picture, fully focused 
on the East End, is, except meteorologically, fair to moderate. It 
has some admirable moments, the background is meticulously correct 
and the characters entirely credible, yet, because there are so many 
people demanding attention and so many subsidiary interests, there 
is little time for the main story to take root in the imagination. The 
seeds of curiosity languish for want of sustenance. Although for 
this reason It Always Rains on Sunday is not, for all its melodrama, 
a good narrative film, it can be very highly commended as a 
documentary. Miss Googie Withers is one of our few acting film 
actresses, and the lively flame she carries is ably fed by sparks 
struck by Miss Hermione Baddeley, Miss Betty Ann Davis and 
Mr. Jack Warner off the tinder-box of East London. 
7 > . * 


One person, Mr. Luther Adler, saves Saigon from being a most 
profoundly tedious film. A long time ago he appeared here on the 
stage in The Golden Boy, and the years have in no way tarnished 
the gold, but whether it is worth braving a long insignificant 
platitudinous picture to catch a few brief glimpses of him is a 
moot point. Mr. Alan Ladd and Miss Veronica Lake struggle 
courageously to energise situations so old as to be moribund, but 
they lag far behind the audience which knows their every thought, 
word and action for the next decade and could lead them blindfold 
to their common destiny even though the battered path they tread 
curves this time through Indochina. VIRGINIA GRAHAM. 


MUSIC 


NorMAN Det Mar and the Central London Orchestra chose a very 
ambitious and excellently original programme for their concert at 
the Chelsea Town Hall on December 2nd. Chabrier’s overture to 
Gwendoline, d’Indy’s Symphonie Cévenole and Roussel’s Third 
Symphony are works which are very seldom played in England and 
deserve to be much better known. Unfortunately, all three are scored 
for a large orchestra, which meant that the Chelsea Town Hall was 
far too small for them; and they also demand a high standard of 
orchestral playing, both individual performance and the co-ordina- 
tion of ensemble, which was lacking. It is the old dilemma: either 
a programme of chestnuts which the orchestra knows well and need 
rehearse very little, or unfamiliar works the cost of whose adequate 
rehearsal is quite prohibitive. Chausson’s Poéme de l’Amour et de 
la Mer, on the other hand, raised a different problem. Only a 
chamber orchestra is needed, and anything larger drowns the voice 
part and draws attention to Chausson’s habit of inflating a simple 
idea with rhetorical wind, in the shape of arpeggios, broken chords 
and tremolando passages. Margaret Field-Hyde sang with great 
sensibility, but waged a vain battle against a grossly overloaded 
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accompaniment. French Wagnerian amorous melancholy corre- 
sponds to almost nothing on either-the aesthetic or emotional map of 
the average modern listener, and I suspect many, like myself, rather 
tolerated the gusts of death-devoted love for the sake of the still small 
voice of Massenet which sounds so unexpectedly and with such 
charm in Le Temps des Lilas. 


7 * . * 


At the recital given by Lucienne Tragin and Francis Poulenc in 
the Wigmore Hall on December 4th it was a very different musical 
world—though the Ariettes Oubliées of Debussy are exactly contem- 
porary with Chausson’s Poéme die l’Amour et de la Mer, and Ravel’s 
Deux Epigrammes date from only half-a-dozen years later. Mme. 
Tragin started with airs by Bach, Lully and Mozart, and it was 
interesting to see how entirely unlike are the demands made on the 
singer by this earlier music to those made by Debussy and Ravel. 
The purely musical, lyrical quality of an air from Mozart’s Il Re 
Pastore and the unsophisticated, early humour of Bach’s Phoebus 
andi Pan are respectively Italian and German. With Lully the 
declamatory element is strong, and the dramatic presentation of the 
music—a sense of period and style, a deliberate and consciously 
accepted artificiality—is of the first importance. In Debussy’s 
settings of Verlaine a sensitive appreciation of the poem, a beautiful 
and perfectly adapted diction, are quite as important as a beautiful 
musical tone ; and the piano part, needless to say, is as important as 
the vocal. This is Wagner’s Gesamtkunstwerk perfectly understood 
by a Frenchman, and in this complicated mixture of the arts Mme. 
Tragin excelled. Ravel’s settings of two sixteenth-century poems are 
almost the earliest example of his ability to write original and moving 
music in a borrowed style—of what one might call his creative use of 
pastiche—and they are more successful and paradoxically more 
natural-sounding than the Noel des fJouets whose text he wrote him- 
self. The final group showed M. Poulenc’s familiar skill and light- 
ness of touch. 

. + + . 


It is a commonplace that the artistic sense and remarkable tech- 
nique of Segovia can make any of his musical undertakings, however 
hazardous—and who else would think of playing the Bach Chaconne 
on the guitar ?—a complete success. But I was sceptical about a 
guitar concerto, even so. Wrongly, of course. Castelnuovo-Tedesco’s 
discrimination in writing for a chamber orchestra and using material 
which could be shared by the strings and the guitar without an un- 
comfortable strain on either was admirable ; and Segovia’s ease and 
naturalness of manner perfectly matched the discreet and unpre- 
tentious character of the music. At the same concert (Cambridge 
Theatre, December 7th) the New London Orchestra played the ballet 
suite from Grétry’s Céphale et Procris in a modern orchestration 
which lends additional charm to what is already lightness and grace 
made audible. MARTIN COOPER. 


ART 


GIMPEL Fits are showing sculpture by Robert Adams and drawings 
by Ern Brooks, both strangers to London. Mr. Brooks’s pen draw- 
ings are some of them clever and all of them slight. So far as they 
go they are attractive enough, but it remains to be seen whether their 
sophistication is more than a decorative mask to hide fundamental 
deficiencies. Mr. Adams’s wood-carvings, some abstract, some based 
on the human figure, are of the Moore-Hepworth school, though 
without the virtuosity and subtlety of those artists’ creations. The 
abstracts in their preoccupation with a single theme seem to lack, not 
only invention, but a certain inner movement and richness. In the 
figures there is sometimes a suggestion of clumsiness. But if these 
works miss the final imevitability, they nevertheless suggest minor 
contributions to this particular language (for instance, in the way 
lesser forms like limbs are related to greater forms like covering 
shawls). I think they show considerable promise. 


* * + * 


The Leicester Galleries offer four widely differing exhibitions. 
Anthony Devas contributes characteristic paintings of an academically 
accomplished, and where necessary suitably flattering, kind. 
Anthony Cross is represented by a collection of documents in his 
quick, fine-spun shorthand from France and Fulham. On surveying 
four walls of them, my first reaction was that he can do this sort 
of thing standing on his head with one hand strapped behind his 
back, and that the tremendous concentration required of this light- 
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weight calligraphy, if it is to avoid an empty monotony, was lacki 
Though their colour is disappointing, I think my first reaction was 
wrong. Gross’s work is of a minor but very delightful order. 

Denis Mathews contributes a room of colour-monotypes—a tech. 
nique that seems especially suited to the linear talents of the younger 
British painters. A certain authority attaches to a printed surface 
that distinguishes it from pigment applied by hand, and it is Possible 
to achieve textures and effects not otherwise to be procured. Mr 
Mathews’s pictures contain some subtle and gentle tone and colour 
juxtapositions, reinforced by crisper accents of dark. Some of them 
are completely successful ; some lack coherence. My general im- 
pression was that the technique sometimes got the upper hand. 

Perhaps the most pleasant and charming of these exhibitions js 
that of Lucien Pissarro’s work for the Eragny Press. Lucien came 
to England in 1883, and under the influence of Morris and Ricketts 
set up in 1894 the press which he kept going for some twenty years, 

mille Pissarro disapproved of his mentors and the archaic founda- 
tions of their work. Said the old man: “It’s not a question of 
pretty Italian elegance, but of using your eyes a bit. Decidedly, we 
no longer understand one another.” But of course they did. You 
have only to look at the little portrait of Camille (No. 82) to see that, 
And, in fact, Lucien’s work was less archaic in feeling than that of 
Morris. He was a child of his time. There are echoes of Keene— 
even Kate Greenaway—in his wood-engravings, and his Impressionist 
upbringing shows itself in his use of colour. His decorations, illus- 
trations and end-papers are charming and gay and fresh—as Philip 
James has it, “a little gleam of pageantry.” 


M. H. MIpDLeTon 


THE MESSAGE 


Greek messenger, striding Sun, 
Rise in my heart, whose morning 
Knows what the night has done 

In spite of your western warning 5 


Deliver your lines as if 

You were truly short of breath, 
Release the public grief 

Upon my private death ; 


The audience knows the Curse, 
The Plot, and why you come, 
Connoisseurs of the verse 

That drives me to my doom: 


Rise in my breaking heart 
That as I go to die 

I may take my proper part 
In the play, the poetry. 


PaTRIC DICKINSON. 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


BRITISH INFORMATION IN BERLIN 


$ir,—In your issue of November 21st you publish a letter from a German 
schoolboy, named Werner Fielits, under the heading, Tell Germany. In 
this letter the writer says: “ Just in the British sector of Berlin it is very 
seldom that we hear about Great Britain.” This remark and, indeed, 
the whole of the letter give a wrong impression of the work of the C.C.G. 
in Berlin. I should be grateful if you would allow me the opportunity 
of correcting this. In each of the four districts which comprise the British 
sector of Berlin there is an Information Room, well stocked with British 
newspapers, pamphlets and periodicals, and open to the public. There 
js, as well, a central Information Room, Die Briicke, which has a library, 
a reading room and a cinema. At this building exhibitions of various 
aspects of British life are shown, and schoolchildren regularly visit these 
exhibitions. The current one features “The British Parliament.” In 
addition, there are at least twelve discussion groups for young Germans 
of school age and older, at which officers of the Control Commission are 
invited to speak. Many of the topics chosen concern life in Great Britain. 
Furthermore, visiting lecturers from England have often spoken in the 
schools of the British sector on subjects such as “ Youth Work in England,” 
“British Women in Industry,” “The English Constitution,” “ English 
School Life,” “ The Silent Revolution,” “ Britain During the War.” Since 
March some seventy-three such lectures have been given. 


There is, as well, in the British sector of Berlin a Youth House run 
by the Friends Relief Society, under the general supervision of the Educa- 
tion Branch of Military Government. Over two hundred young Germans 
are members of this house, in which three young Englishmen live as 
wardens. In September, 1947, Education Branch used this house for a 
course in English, which some seventy adult-education teachers attended. 
The theme was “The British Way of Life,” and four lecturers from 
England ran the course. Obviously our young correspondent has escaped 
all these efforts, but his letter gives me the opportunity of describing in 
outline some of our activities in Berlin. Your readers will of course 
realise that it is quite impossible for the small number of British officers 
here and in the British zone to come into personal contact with the millions 
of Germans under our care.—Yours faithfully, 

R. Duper, 
A/Principal Control Officer. 


Education Branch, Military Government, British Troops, Berlin. 


THE TEACHER’S HIRE 


Sir,—Mr. Hurlstone-Jones’s article and Mr. Gill’s letter on the shortage 
of teachers are complementary. Mr. Hurlstone-Jones points out that 
1,340 men left the staffs of some 700 grammar schools during a period 
of eighteen months. The existence of this “flight from the grammar 
schools,” confirmed by Mr. Gill, has been and is being denied by 
Education, the journal of the Association of Education Committees. The 
underlying reason for it is not completely appreciated. It results from 
the present prospects of promotion and salary increases available to 
university graduates teaching in the grammar schools. Their work, if 
it is to be done well, absorbs much of their leisure; it is usually interest- 
ing in itself, and it used to confer a certain prestige. Many such teachers 
are perfectly capable of carrying out the duties of a headmaster, but 
only a small proportion of them can hope to obtain a headmastership 
during the few years when they are no longer too young and not yet 
too old to be appointed. Can they obtain the greater responsibility they 
are fitted for and the higher salary their qualifications should command 
by becoming heads of departments? An advertisement in the current 
issue of Education offers a special responsibility allowance of £50 a year 
to a senior classical master. A man capable of teaching classics to 
university scholarship standard is capable of earning that £50 several times 
over by devoting his leisure to coaching or casual literary work instead 
of to the wide reading, preparation and marking required in teaching 
university scholarship candidates. 

Compare the position of the man from the two-year teachers’ training 
college with that of the university graduate. Before the 1945 Burnham 
award, he was entering—and knew he was entering—a slightly lower 
grade of the teaching profession. He was compensated for that by three 
considerations. He knew, first, that he was not capable of obtaining 
an honours degree at a university; secondly, that a lower standard of 
intellectual effort, which he could comfortably attain, would be required 
of him; thirdly, that unlike the grammar school teacher he could scarcely 
fail, in due course, to become a headmaster. How did the 1945 Burnham 
award affect him? It gave him the same basic salary as the grammar- 


school teacher without depriving him of tha advantages which had 

previously compensated for his lower salary scale. This, I submit, has 

upset the balance of the teaching profession; the better qualified the 

teacher, the worse his prospects.—Yours faithfully, B. B. CAUSER. 
The Wall House, Curbridge Road, Witney, Oxon. 


A ROYAL ADMIRAL 


Si1r,—In your issue of November 27th, in connection with a site for the 
statue of James II, you mention his merits as a Lord High Admiral. 
May one add that he was not only a great Lord High Admiral but a 
great admiral. Off Lowestoft on the 3rd (O.S.) of June, 1665, he fought 
a great battle with the Dutch. It was a fierce fight with over a hundred 
ships on each side. Lieutenant Admiral Wassenaer’s flagship, the 
‘ Eendracht,’ was blown up. Three officers were killed at James’s side. 
By the afternoon the Dutch were retiring with the loss of seventeen of 
their finest ships. It is a simple fact that in losses of warships inflicted 
on the enemy this was the greatest victory of the Dutch Wars, unequalled 
for over three generations, 

At Solebay in 1672 the Duke of York showed equal courage and had 
to transfer his flag twice. The ‘ Royal Charles’ in June, 1665, remains 
a unique picture on the canvas of naval history. On board her, in 
command of the great fleet of England, was the heir to the throne, James, 
H.R.H. Duke of York, flying the Royal Standard at “the main and the 
Lord High Admiral’s flag at the fore”; her guns blew up Wassenaer’s 
flagship, and James and Sir William Penn on her quarter-deck saw the 
sun set on a great victory. “If it had not pleased God,” wrote Pepys, 
“to give us a king and duke that understood the sea, the nation had ere 
this been quite beaten out of it.” It is very much to the credit of Pepys 
that he remained true to the memory of his old master, probably losing 
thereby the big sum owing to him from the Crown. Though James 
never, so to speak, got into historical “‘ pop,” he was undoubtedly in his 
influence on administration our greatest Lord High Admiral, and in 
terms of losses inflicted on an opposing fleet one of our greatest admirals. 
His old place by the Admiralty was entirely appropriate, and if he cannot 
be there one might suggest that Greenwich would be a more fitting spot 
than Chelsea.—Yours truly, ALFRED C. DEWAR. 

Junior Army and Navy Club, Horseguards Avenue, S.W. 1. 


TRIBUTE TO MR. COURTAULD 


S1r,—The celebrated masterpieces of nineteenth-century French painting 
which Mr. Samuel Courtauld presented to the nation place one in his 
permanent debt as a member of the public and far more so as a painter ; 
but in thinking of him as a great public benefactor it is easy to overlook 
his less public generosity. Few collectors with sufficient Renoirs and 
Cézannes left over from gifts to the national collections—so to fill their 
private houses that a couple of Rouaults are left in the hall cupboard—are 
much inclined to possess the work of the young and promising. Mr. 
Courtauld was so inclined, and frequently purchased paintings from young 
living artists. Since to have a picture in the Courtauld collection might 
be compared te having one’s sonata performed by Menuhin, the pride 
Mr. Courtauld thus engendered in many young artists should not go 
unrecorded. I should therefore be grateful if space permits me to pay 
this public tribute to him in the journal to which I had the honour te 
contribute regularly for two years.—I am, Sir, yours faithfully, 
MICHAEL AYRTON. 
4, All Souls’ Place, W. 1. 


WAR MEDALS 


Sir,—It may interest your readers to know, in connection with Mr. Walker- 
Smith’s comment on the Adjournment debate on December Ist, that 
the British Legion (of which Sir Ian Fraser is president) has been asked 
to make more generally known some of the facts contained in the reply 
of the Under-Secretary of State for Air to Sir Ian’s question on the delay 
in issuing war medals. Apparently many thousands of ex-Service men 
and women who have been granted individual awards have not received 
their medals because the latter have been sent to out-of-date addresses. 
Winners of such awards who have not yet received their medals should 
send their correct addresses to the Admiralty, War Office or Air Ministry, 
according to their service. This applies to all individual awards, except 
to D.F.C.s gazetted after the beginning of 1944, the distribution of which 
is held up owing to production delays.—Yours faithfully, 
J. C. ANDREWs (Press and Publicity Officer). 
Press and Publicity Department, British Legion, 
26 Eccleston Square, S.W.1. 
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Str,—Mr. Douglas Barrett is, of course, entitled to say that Gandhara 
sculpture makes no appeal to him. But “dreary echoes of the work 
of the Roman provincial mason,” and “dull and stereotyped formula 
of image-making ”"—how he comes to write thus passes one’s comprehen- 
sion. There are many to whom the work of this school was a revelation 
and remains a sheer delight. I make no claim to expert knowledge. But 
I should say this work was very poorly represented in English public 
collections, and poorly also in the present exhibition. It is a pity there 
is nothing in it from the fine collection in the Kabul museum. It could 
also have been immensely enriched if the private collection of Mr. Eric 
Dickinson could have been made available. But even as it stands let 
anyone go to the Small South Room and judge for himself. How can 
the unique blending of the Graeco-Roman with the Buddhist-Indian, the 
provincial Roman, if you like, but informed with fresh grace, Buddhist 
tenderness, and tinged with something of Indian which defies capture 
in one word, be dull ? And stereotyped ? Look at the infinite variety 
of humanity, of character and individuality so charmingly and inimitably 
portrayed. “Dreary, dull and stereotyped” simply is not true—rather, 
the truth is the exact reverse.—Yours faithfully, A. C. C. HERVEY. 
Brook House, Glemsford, Sudbury, Suffolk. 


A WORLD CONFERENCE OF CHRISTIANS 


Sir,—Your correspondent regrets that more” interest is not being shown 
in the suggestion for a world conference of Christians. As a matter of 
fact the rank and file of the Church of England appear to look upon the 
movement with but little favour though it may have episcopal blessing. 
Personally I doubt very much whether the Roman Catholic hierarchy has 
been cordially and officially invited to join the conference, and to talk of 
the reunity of Christendom without the Church of Rome is exactly like 
trying to play Hamlet without the Prince of Denmark. What, it seems to 
me, is being aimed at is a unity of Protestantism—a term becoming more 
and more obnoxious to the Anglo-Catholic. The beautiful prayers for 
unity which are being offered in our cathedrals and churches are for the 
good estate of the Catholic Church. Unity on the lines of the South India 
United Church is regarded with much displeasure among Anglicans ; 
even the Primate appears very wary of the affair. Remember the Church 
of England claims to be the Catholic Church of this land, and therefore 
any scheme of unity must be with the Catholic Church in other lands.— 
Yours faithfully, CHARLES H. Scorrt. 


Beverley, E. Yorks. 
SIKH AND HINDU 


Str,—In your issue of December Sth you say, on recent troubles in India, 
that “if the prime offenders were the Sikhs, then a reasonable under- 
standing between Muslims and Hindus should be sufficient to prevent 
further serious outbursts.” I know the Sikhs well, and cannot agree: I 
wish I could. Do you really think that if that formidable community 
decided to attack Western Punjab, any persuasion or even threats from 
the Hindus of Eastern Punjab would prevent it doing so?—Yours 
sincerely, C. A. H. Townsenp. 
Red House, Castletownshend, Co. York. 


Pispeot- 


“What Happéns Next?” is the 
title of a series of short silent 
films intended to aid the teacher 
to stimulate oral and written 
composition in the classroom. 
This is not just a stunt—it is only one of the new developments in the 
use of educational films which British Instructional Films have been 
working out in collaboration with experienced teachers. 


BRITISH INSTRUCTIONAL FILMS LTD. 
in association with PATHE PICTURES 


— ‘ Mill Green Road . Mitcham . Surrey. 
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COUNTRY LIFE 


Ir is a general theory throughout rural England that hard weather in 
November portends an open winter, and it is embalmed, as I am reminded, 
in a doggerel couplet of wide circulation. 

If ice in November will bear a duck 

The winter will all be mire and muck, 
or words to that effect. The scientific forecasters, however, reject 
almost all the popular beliefs. March doesn’t go out like a lamb if jj 
emters as a lion. Gales do not synchronise with the equinoxes, §¢ 
Swithun is quite without a five d6r six weeks’ influence. The moon may 
affect the tides, but not the clouds. In brief, scarcely any long-distance 
prognostic is accepted. The most credit, perhaps, or the least dogmatic 
denial concerns some of Buchan’s periods, such as a warm Martinmas or 
the frosty festival of St. Bonifacius in May. We must bow to science ; 
but the rhyming prophets keep their votaries and win occasional triumphs 
that are remembered when the failures are forgotten. 


Urban Hawks 


The other day an observer saw a kestrel hovering over Covent Garden 
—an event that should go down in the records. At the same time -the 
hawk tribe in general, though not the kestrel in particular, is attracted 
to urban conditions in many parts of the world. I twice spent many 
weeks in Cologne, and almost every day watched hawks that I found it 
very difficult to identify playing about the cathedral spire. They were 
as constant to this site as the golden orioles to the deserted castles. What 
an easy life a peregrine falcon would lead among London pigeons or-a 
sparrowhawk among the sparrows! There is less to attract the kestrel, 
which much prefers mice to birds. However, one of the very common 
birds of towns (especially in my experience of Oxford) is the tawny owl, 
which has much the same taste, though it is omnivorous and will take even 
doves. There is, I think, no doubt that the bombing of London has 
increased the bird (as well as the plant and insect) population. It is, I 
understand, remarkable how many autumnal migrants, including even an 
odd corncrake or two, drop for a rest into London’s open spaces. The 
crowning wonder, of course, is that so rare a bird as the black redstart 
should have evinced a preference for London, 


Raids by Mice 


The acquisitive habits of some of the winterers has been quaintly 
emphasised in a country house in Oxfordshire. A store of broad beans 
kept for seed was raided by mice, which carried many of them off—a 
journey of some thirty yards—to the house. Having got them there they 
hid the booty away in all sorts of places. Beans were found in the toes 
of a number of slippers, bedroom and other, in the corners of rugs and 
in the cracks of upholstered chairs. Now the broad bean is a cumbrous 
and heavy object for mice, yet these small beasts must have carried a score 
or more over a considerable distance and over difficult obstacles. Would 
the mice, one wonders, remember where they had put their hoards? 
Squirrels certainly forget ; but I think mice have better memories. Most 
of the out-of-doors stores that I have found gave signs of frequent meals. 


Protective Railings 


A good many urban spaces have been improved to the general gaze 
by the removal of the iron railings during the war ; and most of them are 
not to be replaced. Nevertheless, they had their advantages. In some of 
the urban and suburban parks—as a dweller in Tottenham laments—no 
bird has a chance of nesting successfully in the clumps of bushes owing 
to the activity of the human boy, who stones the birds in winter as 
well as robbing the nests in spring ; and even the labels attached to rarer 
trees and bushes are removed. The war seems to have evilly affected 
morality in such regards. As another example, secretaries of golf clubs 
find that their boxes for sand and even direction signs and notices are 
broken or stolen. 


In My Garden 


Acknowledged experts in gardening are receiving more and more 
requests for advice in turning private gardens into semi-commercial 
ventures, One friend of mine, who drew considerable profit from his 
very lovely garden, made most of his money out of sweet corn and 
scabious. He began with patriotic intentions, but was distressed to find 
how much better flowers paid than fruit or vegetables! Sweet corn ought 
certainly to be more widely grown ; and few crops get greater benefit 
from the cloche. The only trouble is persuading it to ripen in time; 
and the earlier sowing, made possible by the cloche, quite surmounts 
this difficulty. W. Beacu THomas. 





Postage on this issue: Inland, 14d.; Overseas, 1d. 
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BOOKS OF THE DAY 


Two Biographies: American 
The —— of Vanity Fair. By Lionel Stevenson. (Chapman and 


Hall. s.) 
Ned Ward of Grub Street. By Howard William Troyer. (Oxford 
University Press. 20s.) 


Ir may be supposed that we read biographies for two reasons ; 
one reason is that we want to enjoy a good book, the other is that 
we want to “know about” somebody. If we accept this brutal 
division we can have two grounds of criticism. A good biography, 
we will say, is one which is not only pleasant to read for itself 
but which also illuminates its subject. The question now arises— 
the crucial question—can a biography be pleasant reading if it fails 
to floodlight its victim ; or can it reveal the nature of the person it 
js about if it is not in itself a good book? 

I belong, I must confess, to the school of critics which holds that 
a biography cannot achieve its purpose of telling you about some- 
body if it is not in itself a work of art with a life of its own ; because 
a biography is the communication of a personality to a public through 
another being. If this second personality, the author, is not creative, 
his portrait will be dead, not even a good photograph. Why Philip 
IV, say, and Madame Riviére are alive to us is because Velasquez 
and Ingres were great artists. Why Mark Antony, Cromwell and 
Madame de Charriére are alive for us now is because Plutarch and 
Carlyle and Geoffrey Scott were artists, not recording machines. 
They had vision and imagination ; they had likes and dislikes, and 
were not afraid of stating their point of view. One might say that 
they interpreted their characters as a Shakespearian actor interprets 
Hamiet or Juliet’s Nurse. So one cannot but do battle with all one’s 
might against the theory now gaining acceptance, and being worked 
on, that it is the duty of the biographer to abjure “cleverness ” 
(think of a self-denying Boswell), to ‘be as dull as he can lest he 
interpose himself between the reader and his subject and so on. Let 
us stoutly oppose the opinion that Lytton Strachey was a wicked man, 
and demand rather of our biographers that they first of all, as a 
primary condition of setting to work, determine to be writers, that 
is, to make their subjects live upon the page as a novelist does. 

It is perhaps as a reaction against certain excesses of some of the 
imaginative writers that the new school of biographers are determined 
to contribute only 4 minimum of their own. To this school Mr. Steven- 
son belongs. He provides us, as far as one can judge, with 
all the facts (they cannot immediately be checked, for no refer- 
ences are given, no authorities referred to, no letters dated 


. even when quoted from); they are rolled out in due succession, 


with no change of emphasis or tempo, so that no one fact 
seems more important or significant than another. It is clear 
that Mr. Stevenson is painstaking: he is, as far as one can 
judge, determined to be fair: he tries to get everything in: but in 
the result there is no perspective, no shape ; no drama of a life has 
been enacted. The other persons in the story emerge as pale ghosts, 
and we never Seem to hear their voices: there is a certain clash of 
bodies, so to speak—Dickens, we can see, bumps up against 
Thackeray—but no battle of spirits. Anyone ignorant of Thackeray 
will certainly get most of the “facts” from this book ; but he will 
not get to “know ” Thackeray, nor get the feel of his life, nor the 
sensation of the society around him. 

Most people know something of Thackeray, but few, probably, 
have run across “ jovial, brutal, vulgar, graphic” Ned Ward. Some 
of us have read the highly entertaining London Spy, reprinted not so 
long ago, a book filled with Elizabethan vigour rather than with 
Augustan decorum ; a few may have enjoyed the Hudibrastics of 
The Secret History of the Calve’s Head Club, and many will know 
his name from The Dunciad : but that is all. So Professor Troyer’s 
task was different from Mr. Stevenson’s: at all costs he had to make 
live, not only the figure, but Queen Anne’s Grub Street. He has 
done both. We get a sense of who and what Ned Ward was. The 
book, moreover, is a scholarly production, with notes and references 
and an admirable bibliography of Ward’s works. It is not, however, 
for its scholarship that the book will commend itself to the general 
feader ; it is because it is well written and alive, so that the figure 
issues naturally from its background. This last is, surely, most 
important in a biography, and here again Mr. Stevenson gives us 
less help than he might. For instance, the fact that Thackeray 
stopped Ruskin’s Unto This Last essays in Cornhill is simply 
left as a fact, whereas it is significant of an important part of the 
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ethos Thackeray was trying to fight. We do, indeed, get a certain 
amount of comment on how the Victorian attitude to sex annoyed 
and distorted Thackeray ; but Mr. Stevenson does not allow us to 
see the significance of all this. The utmost that he does is to suggest 
a discreet Freudianism. 

But what really militates most against such books as Mr. Steven- 
son’s is that the joy of writing, the love of words, the inter- 
weaving of the rhythm of paragraphs, the glory of little vignettes 
of minor characters, the fun or tension of the dramatic scene, are 
rigorously excluded. Mr. Troyer, on the other hand, obviously 
enjoyed the writing of his book. From the run of his paragraphs 
you can tell that there is consecutive creative thought going on. It 
is significant that Mr. Stevenson never discusses Thackeray’s writing, 
while Mr. Troyer discusses not only what Ned Ward did generally, 
but also his prose and his verse. Mr. Troyer’s book belongs to the 
same category as Professor Sherburn’s famous Early Career of 
Alexander Pope ; it may not be so good, but it is comparable with 
it. Perhaps it is easier to write of people separated from us by a 
greater span of time than are the Victorians, who still press upon us 
a little too closely for us to see them clearly. But it is not that 
alone. It is that the successful biographer allows himself to enter 
imaginatively into his material and enables the reader to share his 
own imaginative apprehension of his subject and the surroundings. 
The biographer has got to be “there,” as the novelist is “there,” 
with his characters. In reading Mr. Troyer’s book, where, I may 
Say to prevent misunderstanding, there is no “fine writing,’ no 
gratuitous empurpling of dull patches, we do imaginatively appre- 
hend something of the vivacious contemporary and rival of Defoe— 
without, it is to be added, becoming bogged in politics. The whole 
book spins along briskly, and, after reading it, we feel we have met 
somebody. BonAMY DOosREE. 


Sudanese People 


The Nuba: An Anthropological Study of the Hill Tribes in 
Kordofan. By S. F. Nadel. (Oxford University Press. 42s.) 


Tue Nuba Mountains occupy roughly the south-east quarter of the 
present administrative province of Kordofan in the Anglo-Egyptian 
Sudan. The block of country in which Nuba hills occur may be put 
at about 30,000 square miles, their formations varying from smali 
isolated hillocks jutting out of the plain to ranges of twenty to thirty 
miles in extent. Broadly speaking the “ Nuba” occupy the hills 
and Arabs of various tribes live or move in the plains. The Nuba 
problem is a dual one. In a monograph on Nuba administration 
written in 1931 I asked: — 

“How many reasonably well informed outsiders are there who 
realise that there is no ‘ Nuba’ tribe or race, but an as yet unknown 
number of entirely different stocks, of different cultures, religions and 
stages of cultivation, speaking.as many as perhaps ten different 
languages and some fifty dialects more or less mutually unintelligible? 
It is these factors that constitute in broad outline half the ‘ Nuba 

roblem’ ... the other half being their contiguity with the Arab. 
f we were dealing with one solid and separate pagan race there might 
still be a problem, but its solution would be comparatively simple and 
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Indian Art edited by SIR R. WINSTEDT 


A general introduction, coinciding with the Burlington House 


Exhibition. With many plates. 17/6 
Ballet School JOHN GABRIEL 
997 photographs of every movement. 42/- 
Furniture DAVID REEVES 


An explanatory history showing changes in construction and design 
that follow new techniques. Fully illustrated. 16/- 


Oxford Stone W. J. ARKELL 


A history of the stone used to construct Oxford’s buildings, with 
proposals for future conservation. Profusely illustrated. 25/- 


Rogues’ Gallery edited by ELLERY QUEEN 


Detection in reverse! Stories of famous criminals in fiction. 10/6 
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Sal oe Se ae. We should only have to isolate it within a 

metaphorical and deal with it at our convenience. But the 
Nuba problem is far different. we evolve a structure or a 
series of structures to fit all these cultures and stages of civilisation? 
Can we at the same time preserve all that is best in the Nuba side 
by side with an Arab civilisation? ” 

In the early days of pacification the problem, of course, existed in 
the background. But pacification in itself was the main problem 
of the administration, and in any case conditions were not favourable 
for scientific investigation. But in the "twenties the Nuba Moun- 
tains began to change in almost revolutionary degree. The Arab 
menace, though still present in the minds of the more backward Nuba, 
no longer kept them from cultivating the plains. Roads were 
opened up. Rain-grown cotton cultivation was introduced. Every 
year more young men went “abroad” in search of work. The 
people began to waken to the value of money. “Can the Nuba,” 
I asked, “ maintain his traditions and culture in the face of these 
new conditions, and what steps can the Government take to help 
him ?” 

One of the answers by my successor as Governor of Kordofan, the 
late Sir Douglas Newbold, was to apply for the services of Dr. Nadel 
to carry an extensive anthropological survey of the Nuba tribes. 
This book is the result ; and, thqugh it is dedicated to the memory 
of C. G. Seligman, who had carried out an earlier investigation among 
the tribes of the southern fringe, friends of the Nuba will look on 
it also as a fitting memorial to Douglas Newbold, who was its 
primary inspiration and who, alas, did not live to see it in print. 
The field survey was carried out in 1938-39, and most of the book 
was written at El Obeid in 1940-41 until in the course of the latter 
year Dr. Nadel was called away to take up an appointment as political 
officer in the British Military Administration in North Africa. Pub- 
lication was inevitably delayed until this year. 

Newbold, as an amateur anthropologist of some distinction, was 
not uninterested in the purely scientific aspect of the study. But his 
primary objective was to get factual data and skilled inferences which 
would help the administrator in the solution of political and economic 
problems, and Dr. Nadel has loyally observed his brief. 

“This book,” he says in his introduction, “fails to some extent in 
the category of ‘applied anthropology’: its primary purpose is to 
provide an anthropological study which should prove helpful to the 
practical tasks of government. . . . The practical bias of this book 
does not, in my view, preclude or overrule strictly scientific standards. 
On the contrary, only the most careful scientific examination can 
justify the adoption of anthropological data as a basis for practical 
decisions of so far-reaching consequence.” 


I am not competent, even if I had the space, to comment on the 
purely scientific aspects of the examination ; I surmise an enhance- 
ment of Dr. Nadel’s already high reputation as an anthropologist. 
From a fairly intimate knowledge of the whole area, however, I can 
testify to the faithfulness and vividness with which he presents the 
background to his studies. And from long practical experience of 
the problems concerned I commend his suggestions for the “ appli- 
cation” of his anthropological findings to the earnest consideration 
not only of Nuba administrators but of all who are charged with 
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ANNABEL FARJEON. Time and Tide. 


“*My complaint is that it is years overdue.”’ 
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the care of backward peoples. Would that this volume had been we 
our disposal in the political and economic Nuba evolutions of the 
*twenties and early "thirties. 

The book contains a wise and weighty foreword by the late 
Governor General, Sir Hubert Huddleston, who speaks not only 
with the authority of his high office but with the experience of g 
“ bimbaski” in the Camel Corps in Nuba patrols of thirty and 
years ago. It contains some well selected photographs of appropriate 
scenes and incidents of Nuba life and activities and some usefyl 
diagrams. The map of the area, even in days of austerity, might 
have been made more worthy of the book both in content and 
production, J. ANGUS GILLan, 


Jeans on the Physical Sciences 


The Growth of Physical Science. By Sir James Jeans. (Cambridge 
University Press. 12s. 6d.) 


PopuLar histories of science are few in number, and the news that 
the late Sir James Jeans had left the corrected proofs of such a work 
raised hopes that a valuable addition to the existing literature would 
be made, notwithstanding that it was concerned only with the 
physical sciences. Sir James’s lucidity of writing and skill in devising 
apt illustrations of difficult ideas are well known, and these qualities 
are no less useful in depicting the course of development of science 
than in elucidating the complexities of modern physical theory in 
which his success has been so marked. They are indeed to be found 
here. The story of the progress of astronomy, chemistry, mathe- 
matics and physics from the earliest times right up to the present 
is told in a straightforward manner, with judicious selection of the 
essential and considered balance of emphasis. An impression is 
given of the slow, almost incoherent beginnings, gradually expanding 
into the vastness and breathless speed of modern research, and we 
are left with a proper sense of the limitless regions yet to be explored, 
The pictorial illustrations are ample, excellent and well chosen, 

All this is finely done, but it is unpleasant to have to add that 
the defects of the book are at least as conspicuous as its merits, 
One gets no feeling of the characteristic of science which may be 
described as a groping for something not seen but recognised when 
grasped—the characteristic which Tennyson expressed by saying 
that “ science reaches forth her arms to feel from world to world.” 
Lack of space, of course, would have been a sufficient reason for 
refusing to follow the many wrong tracks which are an intrinsic 
part of the history of science, but not for obscuring their existence. 
The course of scientific progress is not a preconceived, ordered move- 
ment in which each step inevitably determines the next ; and when, 
as here, not only are the divagations ignored but the true path is 
exhibited as though illuminated by knowledge which the pioneers 
did not possess, the picture becomes essentially fase. For example, 
we read: “ Herschel now found that all the stars in one half of the 
sky appeared to be scattering apart, while those in the other half 
all appeared to be closing in on one another.” The supposed fact is 
not even true, for it is only statistically that the effect is shown, but 
the greatest discrepancy is that “all the stars in the sky” were in 
fact fourteen stars, for Herschel had only.such exiguous data, and his 
conclusion was a brilliant conjecture favoured by remarkably good 
fortune. Again, in introducing the chemical families which guided 
Mendeléef in framing the periodic table, Sir James states that “ the 
elements fall into groups in which all the members possess similar, 
though not identical, properties. There is, for instance, the group 
of the metals, and again the group of monatomic gases in which the 
atoms are so inert that they do not form compounds.” The metals 
do not form a group in this sense, and Mendeléef knew nothing of 
the inert gases, which were not discovered until many years after- 
wards. In these and in other examples we see the expositor of prin- 
ciples triumphing over the recorder of facts. Herschel’s conclusion, 
which we now believe to be true (though not the whole truth), is 
most easily explained by an imaginary model, and accordingly Jeans 
gives us the model as though it were actual and known to Herschel, 
and the same is true of Mendeléef’s work. 

This habit of treating facts, natural or artificial, merely as instru- 
ments for the elucidation of principles, which is as fatal a defect in 
a historian as in a scientist, is perhaps the outstanding feature of the 
book, evident not only in such instances as those just given but also 
in the disrespect shown to accuracy in general. There are numerous 
errors of dates, of names of persons and of titles of institutions, and 
even malapropisms, not to mention printing errors, and in the later 
sections there are such surprising misstatements violating even the 
principles enunciated that one cannot help suspecting undue haste 
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Frank O°Connor 

THE COMMON CHORD 
Mr. O’Connor’s fourth book of short stories. ‘ He 
extracts good entertainment from his village Romeos: 


and frustrated Juliets.... Here is a writer of 
power.” — The Sphere. 8s. 6d. net 


Charles Morgan 

THE JUDGE’S STORY 
“It is a fine conception, and the struggle is set forth 
with dramatic power.”’ Stephen Potter in the News 


Chronicle. “It is full of the unexpected and of 
suspense.”” Elizabeth Bowen in the Tatler. 


7s. 6d. net 
W. HW. Chamberlin 


THE EUROPEAN COCKPIT 


Mr. Chamberlin, during a four-months’ tour, learned 
much about the economic and political position of 
Europe from many people who had first-hand 
knowledge of what was going on in the Soviet- 
dominated zone behind the Iron Curtain. Here he 
writes vividly of his experiences and conclusions. 


20s. net 
John Buxton 


A MARRIAGE SONG FOR 

THE PRINCESS ELIZABETH 
Rich in historical and literary references, this com- 
memorative poem of fifteen stanzas follows the 
model of Spenser’s Epithalamion. 2s. net 
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Hutchinson Christmas Gift Books 
THE SATURDAY BOOK 


Seventh Year 
Edited by LEONARD RUSSELL 





A rich panorama of stories, articles, memoirs, biographical sketches, etc., by famous 
people; profusely illustrated with line drawings, photographs and reproductions. 
Contains something for every age, and something about most ages 21/- 





JOHN JORROCKS 
and other Characters 
by Lt.-Col. the Hon. GERALD FRENCH, D.S.O. 


By those who have not read their Surtees, and equally by those who have, this 
delightful book dealing with the chief characters in the greatest bunting stories 
in our literature will be warmly welcomed : 21/- 
With 12 full-colour illustrations 
by the Rt. Hon. the EARL OF YPRES 





Author of “ Whither Shall I Wander ” (20th thous) 


PHILIP LINDSAY 
THE QUEEN’S CONFESSION 


Philip Lindsay has written the familiar story of Anne Boleyn and Henry VIII from 
an entirely new angle and his powers of characterisation and acute sense of period 
have never been more brilliantly revealed 10/6 


HUTCHINSON 


& Co. (Publishers) Lid 
Largest of Book Publishers 




















Two Old Masters of Crime Fiction 


THE STALAG MITES Leo Grex 
The members of the Stalag Mites Club are ex-P.O.W.s who 
meet again after the war to carry on old comradeships in 
somewhat pleasanter surroundings, but who soon find them- 
selves in situations as dangerous as any they had known 
before. 8s. 6d. net 


A QUEER BAG OF BODIES Anthony Webb 
Connoisseurs of murder fiction will welcome the return of 
Mr. Pendlebury whose reputation as a sleuth is as well- 
deserved as it is surprising. An unidentified body found on 
board a river houseboat poses a difficult problem in this 
book. 8s. 6d. net 


* 


RABBIT HILL Robert Lawson 
This outstanding book for children was awarded the John 
Newbery Medal in America. It tells the story of the small 
animals of Rabbit Hill and of what happened when newcomers 
arrived at the Big House. Illustrated. 10s. 6d. net 


MR. POPPLECORN & FOUR LITTLE HENS 
Margaret Musson 
This is the first of a series of books about the Popplecorn 
family who have so many pets and animal friends. Illustrated 
in colour by KATHLEEN BURRELL. 5s. net 
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NEW FICTION 
Whisky Galore 


Compton MACKENZIE 











A riotously funny story about smuggling, among 
the delightful characters and the enchanted 
Hebridean islands of The Monarch ef the Glen 
and Keep the Home Guard Turning. 9s. 6d. net 


God’s Eyes A-Twinkle 
T. F. Powys 


An anthology of short stories. ‘As a stylist, Mr. 
Powys has noble simplicity, as a Christian alleg- 
orist .... he has brutality, beauty, and overlord- 
ing all, compassion.’ Manchester Guardian. 15s. net 


The Prevalence of Witches 


AvuBREY MENEN 


‘A scintillating first novel.’ Birmingham Post. 
‘Original, intelligent and funny.’ Daily Telegraph. 
‘A delicious piece of nonsense.’ Observer. 

‘Highly entertaining.’ Sunday Times. 9s. 6d. net 
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to wat the job done. It would have been a pleasure to welcome a 
worthy conclusion to a noteworthy scientific life, but it would be 
improper to recommend the book to any who want more than a very 
broad picture of the way in which science has grown from small 
beginnings to its present dimensions. HERBERT DINGLE. 


Romanticism and Music 
Music in the Romantic Era. By Alfred Einstein. (Dent. 30s.) 


Tuts is a volume in the American Norton History of Music, but it 
will not strike the reader as a history so much as a set of studies, of 
very varying interest, in nineteenth-century music. Part One deals 
with the new status accorded by the Romantics to music and to in- 
strumental music in particular, and, without trying to give a single 
definition of Romanticism, shows how many agreedly romantic char- 
acteristics made this deification of music almost inevitable. The 
extraordinary contradictions of the nineteenth-century development 
of music—the simultaneous rejection and idealisation of the musical 
past, the cultivation of both intimacy and virtuosity, and the equivocal 
position of the composer placed alternately in an ivory tower and in 
the vanguard of popular movements—are carefully unravelled, though 
it would be too much to say that they are explained. 

Part Two deals with actual musical history, and here Dr. Einstein’s 
wide knowledge of German music gives him an opportunity to place 
the great nineteenth-century figures in relation to each other and the 
age in which they lived. It is impossible not to be aware of an intense 
antagonism not only to Wagner the man, but also to some of his 
most individual work, the Ring for example. Of Brahms—the 
“posthumous” musician, as Dr. Einstein happily calls him—he 
writes with deep sympathy and understanding, as of a man born 
out of due time and turning with nostalgia back to the past or inward 
to his own personal world of feeling rather than facing outward and 
forward. Readers of his Greatness in Music will not be surprised 
by the high status accorded by Dr. Einstein to Verdi: but in 
general the book is, perhaps naturally, Germanocentric, and both 
Berlioz and the Russian nationalists are treated as peripheral. He 
even perpetuates an old and by now exploded theory when he speaks 
of Mussorgsky’s “ careless harmony.” Part Three consists of a single 
chapter dealing with musical aesthetics and musicology. 

It is perhaps useless to continue to protest against American 
translations of German books on music. Certainly we must make 
up our minds to “measures” and the barbarous “ thirty-second 
notes” for bars. and demisemiquavers. But are “negate,” “envi- 
sion” and “ repetitiousness ” even American for deny, envisage and 
repetitiveness? The nadir is reached with “accompanimental” 
which no adoption or grace can make English. And should not 
translators know a third language besides German and American? 
“ A serment of reconciliation” must mean very little to a reader who 
has no French and to translate humanitaire by humanistic makes 
nonsense of the passage. There are several occasions on which the 
translator, without writing bad English, has obscured or per- 
verted the sense of the original. The translation from Goethe, for 
instance, on p. 174 seems to mean the exact opposite of what it 
should, and on p. 231 we are led to suppose that Lohengrin, rather 
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than Elsa, failed in the test. These are extreme examples, byt 
throughout the book there are passages which have to be read twice 
and seem even then to carry only a very doubtful and hazy i 

I have the impression that a much shorter book, shorn of ca’ 

of extraneous information and dealing specifically with German 
Romanticism in music, would have done far more credit to Dr, 
Einstein, though it might not find a place in the Norton History of 
Music. MartTIN Cooper 


The Anthology Age 


Poems of Sleep. Chosen by Carol Stewart. (Muller. 10s. 6d.) 
—— ea} Bed. Compiled by Edward Sackville-West. (Phoenix 
s. 6d. 
An Anthology of the Home Counties. By John D. Mortimer, with 
an introduction by John Betjeman. (Methuen. 10s. 6d.) 
Switzerland in English Prose and Poetry. By Arnold Lunn. (Eyre 
and Spottiswoode. 16s.) 
Shelley in Italy. An Anthology with an Introduction by John Lehmann, 
(John Lehmann. 8s. 6d.) 
To read anthologies—especially the anthologies that have been 
flooding out since the war—must be about the easiest way of reading 
poetry. The pieces are short. You have the pleasure of lighting on 
familiar passages ; and beween them the unfamiliar things slip in 
easily. And today there are artful divisions and headings and even 
illustrations. There can be few people who do not enjoy anthologies 
at some time ; and it is one of the more agreeable trifles about 1947 
that so many have been published. They are still appearing—no 
doubt in preparation for the Christmas market. 

In this anthology age the themes can be almost anything—from 
cats to mysticism. Of these five books one has the theme of a 
physiological state (sleep), one of occasion, two of geography and one 
of a single poet. Poems of Sleep and Dream (of the New Excursions 
into English Poetry series) is the least adorned of the five, with only 
a short introduction and then, except for lithographs by Robert 
Colquhoun, extracts without comment, It does not claim to be a 
complete anthology of the subject, and most readers will miss 
favourites. Where are Arnold’s Come to Me in My Dreams, Shelley's 
Night, Alice Meynell’s I Must Not Think of Thee? But there is 
no point in continuing. The book contains one charming poem after 
another and represents at least eighty writers ; and if one or two of 
the extracts have only a remote connection with the theme—Ezekiel’s 
vision of the bones, for example—the theme is not important. What 
is important is that there should be another collection of good poetry 
to be read, 

And So to Bed had its origins in broadcasting ; the passages were 
chosen for a before-midnight programme to “compose the mind” 
in 1942 and 1943. Mr. Sackville-West explains that he has omitted 
the more familiar material broadcast and also excerpts that had direct 
reference to the war. He scatters conversational comments here and 
there (though not the comments used in the broadcasts), and to make 
the book more readable has divided it into seasons. He ranges fairly 
widely over the centuries and includes some translations from French, 
German and Latin, a good deal of modern verse, and many prose 
and poetry extracts that the ordinary anthology reader will not know. 
De la Mare, for example, an obvious choice, is represented by three 
little-known poems—two of them at least uncharacteristic, 

The Home Counties in Mr. Mortimer’s anthology stretch far—as 
far as Oxford and Cambridge and Cowpet’s Olney. Oddly, this is 
a country collection ; London hardly exists in it. This is because it 
is a collection from the past. John Betjeman in his introduction calls 
it “a memorial volume” awakening “a sense of how beautiful 
England once was.” A scattered few modern writers—one passage 
from Sassoon, one from Binyon, a few from Belloc—are much out- 
weighed by the Evelyns, Defoes, Cobbetts and Dickenses. The 
interest is therefore topographical as well as literary. You can se 
how familiar places have changed. Uxbridge, for example, to Defoe, 
is “a pleasant large market town, famous in particular for having 
abundance of noble seats of gentlemen.” The book is divided into 
short sections including scenery, customs, ballads and epitaphs, and 
there are some pleasant photographs, also mainly rural, 

Very beautiful photography is used to decorate the Switzerland 
anthology. This is a curiously unsatisfactory book, changing its tone 
half way through. It begins with eminent travellers such as Evelyn, 
Addison, Gibbon, of course, and the Wordsworths, and there are 
several pages on Shelley, though Mr. Lunn believes that he “ was 
not wholly sane.” Then come Byron and the Arnolds, Ruskin, 
Stevenson—all people one reads for the pleasure of their writing. 
And then the book suddenly becomes a close little preserve for 
Alpinists who do not much care how they write. Huw many pe 
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CROSS AND ALTAR 


The Rev. Professor H. MAURICE RELTON, D.D. 


Fellow and Professor of Theology in King’s College and Professor of Biblical 
and Historical Theology in the University of London, Vicar of All Saints, 
Ennismore Gardens, Knightsbridge. 

FOREWORD BY CANON E. S. ABBOT, Dean of King’s College. 

An original exposition of the meaning and function of the Church and the 
sacraments in relation to the Atonement, and these in turn to the Christian Life 
in the World. Its originality will be found in the synthesis of many ideas culled 
from diverse sources ; the result being an ever-deepening conviction that in the 
Cross and Altar lies the Key through experience to a firmer grasp of the Christian 
Way of Salvation. 8s. 6d. net 


A PHILOSOPHY OF RELIGION 


EDGAR SHEFFIELD BRIGHTMAN 


Edgar Sheffield Brightman, Professor of Philosophy, Boston University, has 
written this most learned and admirable survey of the whole field of religious 
experiences and, apart from being of great interest to the average reader on the 
Philosophy of religion, it is essentially a book for students of Theology and students 
of Philosophy, reading for degrees or diplomas. It will be found to supersede the 
present te xt-books because of its comprehensiveness. Demy Bvo. 18s, net 


THEY SHINE LIKE STARS 


A STORY OF THE GREAT CHURCH REVIVAL 
Rev. DESMOND MORSE-BOYCOTT 


Author of “* Great Crimes of the Bible,” “* Ten Years in a London Slum,” etc. 

The Centenary of the historic Secession of John Newman from the Anglican 
Church to the Church of Rome, in the autumn of 1845, has led the Rev. Desmond 
Morse-Boycott (Founder and Brincipal of the Sanous. St. Mary-of-All-the-Angels 
School) to write a history of the Anglo-Catholic Movement which must be in many 


ways unique. Whilst in the fullest sense a history of the Movement, it contains 
such a wealth of biographical matter as to make it thrillingly attractive to the 
ordinary reader not particularly interested in Anglo-Catholicism per se. 21s. 


SKEFFINGTON & SON, LTD., 
55 PONT STREET, S.W.1 
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FRANCES PITT 
The Year 


in the 


Countryside 





A collection of essays 
by a writer whose know. ——“= 
ledge of nature in Britain = 
is deep and exact. Stanley 
Herbert’s illustrations add 
charm to an exceptional book. 10s. 6d. 
THE LIFE OF THE FIELDS Richard Jefferies 
First volume of the Collector’s Edition of the works of Jefferies, 
edited by Samuel J. Looker, who has written an introduction and 
notes, and illustrated with woodcuts by Agnes Miller Parker. 

10s. 6d. 


THE WORLD OF LIVING GREEN Kathleen Madge 


Miss Madge’s writing on Nature combines the accuracy of science with the 
qualities of poetry. With black and white illustrations by Stanley Herbert. 8s,6d- 


THAT ANCIENT RIVER 
and SECOND WIND 


Miss Gervaise enjoys the unusual distinction of having her first and second 


both by Lesley Gervaise 


novels published within a month. The qualities of maturity and sureness in 
character-drawing which distinguish That Ancient River are apparent also in 


Second Wind. 9s. 6d. and 8s. 6d- 


THE PILGRIM’S PROGRESS 
A superb new edition with sixteen foll-page drawings by Victor J. Bertoglio. 
7s. Od. 


John Bunyan 


Write for lists. 


LUTTERWORTH PRESS, DORAN CT, REIGATE RD., REDHILL, SURREY 
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Shropshire Hills 


H, W. TIMPERLEY 


A Shropshire man (author of 
The Ridge Way Country, etc.) 
writes of his own green hills 
and dales. Region portraiture 
of rare intimacy and insight. 

16 wash, 26 line drawings by 
ALBERT T. PILE. 16s. met 


The English 


Country Parson 
WILLIAM ADDISON 


‘Both an interesting outline of 
the history of the Church of 
England, and a feast of character. 
There are enough racy stories to 
enliven a score of social gather- 
ings.” Country Life. 

Coloured frontispiece, 16 photo- 
graphs. 16s. net 





Severn Tide 


BRIAN WATERS 


A study of the tidal estuary of the 
Severn, the Bore, inshore fishing, 
cider and perry making, and 
coastwise shipping; a sensitive 
survey of history, local life and 
lore. With 16 photographs. 15s. net 


Salmagundi 
A CALENDAR 
OF SUNDRY MATTERS 


JOYCE C. GREEN 


‘A pleasant book of folk-lore 

and country customs with many 

quotations, all incorporated in a 

journal of present-day experi- 

ences recorded with humour.’ 

The Lady. 

Illustrated by ANTONY LAKE. 

15s. net 


Young People’s Fiction 





Musical 


Honours 
KITTY BARNE 


An amusing tale of a family 
which has ‘music in its bones,’ 
by the author of She Shall Have 
Music, Visitors from London, etc. 
Drawings by RUTH GERVIS. 

7s. 6d. net 





Bonfires 


and Broomsticks 


MARY NORTON 


A further story about the bed- 
that-fiew, this time back into the 
past, by the author of The Magic 
Bed- Knob, and again featuring the 
mysterious Miss Price. Illustrated 
by MARY ADSHEAD. 7s. Od. net 
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would want to read this sort of thing: “The idea of the race 
originated with Messrs. Ford, Harold Mitchell, ‘ Patsy’ Richardson, 
Pelham Maitland and Lord Knebworth”? , There are a number of 
extracts from the British Ski Year Book. These may hardly attract 
the reader of Shelley and Matthew Arnold ; but the photographs will 
melt all hearts. 

Shelley wanders in and out of all these anthologies. Mr. Lehmann 
has given him an anthology to himself. The collection contains 
almost all that Shelley wrote in Italy (including the prose Defence 
of Poetry) with an introduction of nearly forty pages describing his 
life after he left England in 1818. Mr. Lehmann’s style is sometimes 
over-metaphorical (mixed-metaphorical), and he oddly states that 
Shelley was thirty-two at his death when actually he was not quite 
thirty. But by his collection of contemporary accounts (some of 
them Shelley’s own) Mr. Lehmann has set the figure nearfo us— 
the youthful complexion, bright eyes, long hair streaked with 
grey, the perpetual ascetic study, the courage, the gentle benevolence. 
Mr. Lehmann’s thesis is that Italy brought the poetry “to full 
flower” ; but the impression from re-reading is that the flower is 
“ full ” here and there—in the beautiful, less adorned, soaring flights 
at the end, say, of Prometheus Unbound, Adonais and The West 
Wind—but that Shelley died much too young. Nevertheless, as well 
as the best of Shelley, the book contains much of the nearly best— 
the lyrics—and it gives an excellent opportunity of discovering more 
about the character and of reading the poetry again with fresh eyes. 

GWENDOLEN FREEMAN. 


The Art of Management 


—_ ent Management. By G. E. Milward. (Macdonald and Evans 
s. 6d.) 

MANAGEMENT in Great Britain is apparently very uneven. The 
working-party reports as a whole indicate the existence of excellent 
management practice in some cases and out-of-date practice in others 
—within the same industry. The question is how to “fill in the 
valleys ” of poor management so that the general level approaches 
nearer to the peaks of the best. This would appear to be essentially 
a problem of the training and education of managers in the science, 
as distinct from the art, of their profession. At the eighth Inter- 
national Management Congress held this summer in Stockholm much 
emphasis was laid on the fact that a great deal of individual effort 
had gone into the development of sound organisation techniques, 
and comparatively little into their dissemination. In this connection 
Lord Leverhulme emphasised the necessity for a wider application 
of science in management, that is the replacing of hunch and guess 
work—the lazy way of doing things—by the certainty of facts based 
on observation and experiment—the hard way. 

Hitherto science in management has usually been visualised as the 
application of measurement wherever possible, measurement of cost, 
of time, of distance, etc. Mr. Milward develops the theme that the 
imponderables of management are subject to scientific method, the 
method of logic as distinct from the method of measurement. The 
theme of his book is specialisation, and he takes the road which 
scientific investigation has followed in its development from philo- 
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A new and exciting English history, dealing with 
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merce, Labour, and other questions that matter to 
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sophy, through logic, to experiment and resultant knowledge, The 
application of specialisation to organisation and to management js 
first discussed, involving a definition of the primary functions of 
business as distinct from subsidiary activities. The main part of 
the book is concerned with the-specialist method, in investigation, 
in analysis and in reasoning to conclusions. In a later chapter the 
author discusses, under the heading of the contribution of organisa. 
tion to the future, such matters as the suitable’ representation at 
board level of various interests—staff, consumers, suppliers—and how 
to co-ordinate the work of the many specialists who are heading up 
the ever increasing number of subsidiary activities. 

Skill and Management follows closely on Mr. Milward’s A» 
Approach to Management of last year, which it matches closely jn 
its slimness, its compactness of thought and its erudition. It is con. 
cerned with subject knowledge, “knowledge about” management ; 
it is not concerned with “know-how,” with the actual techniques 
of work. It is no light reading, being a book for study, not for 
skipping ; essential for that type of manager who may be attending 
the Administrative Staff College, advisable for those who are con. 
cerned with the basic concepts of their profession. Mr. Milward 
is not a scientific manager devoid of appreciation of the human factor, 
for he concludes with the remark: “The art of managing is surely 
to maintain the balance between scientific precision and human 
artistry. It is submitted, more it is claimed, that to practise this 
art, knowledge of principles is essential.” Yet the general effect of 
the book is to make one wonder whether, on the analogy of the lost 
tricks that are reputedly swept up off card-room floors every morn- 
ing, board-room tables are not littered with cases of “non sequitur” 
and “ignoratio elenchi” after a normal directors’ meeting. 

Napier Baro. Scott. 


Winning Without Cheating 


The Theory and Practice of Gamesmanship. By Stephen Potter, 
(Rupert Hart-Davis. 6s.) 


Hunpreps of books have appeared on games, but this is the first, 
to my knowledge, on Gamesmanship. Mr. Potter is presenting to 
his public an aspect of sport hitherto unknown. Gamesmanship, 
as he defines more clearly in his alternative title, is “The Art of 
Winning Games Without Actually Cheating.” Here readers will find 
120 pages of advice on how to impair the play of their opponents— 
and how to do this without impinging too heavily on the rules of 
Good, Clean British Sport. Gamesmanship covers a host of 
fascinating subjects, and most readers will wish to specialise in one 
particular field: Nice Chapmanship, or Playing-for-Fun Play, or 
possibly Luncheonship, with its interesting, but complicated, sub- 
sidiary, Drinkmanship. For myself, I favour the Pre-Game Play. 
This is an aggravated form of psychological warfare directed at your 
opponent before the game starts, with the object of destroying his 
morale. Its aim, in the first stage, is to induce in him a feeling of 
“ What does it matter who wins or loses? It’s only a game after all.” 
This happy-go-lucky attitude is studiously encouraged, until he is 
made to think either that he should not try to win or, alternatively, 
that he cannot win. Should the Pre-Game Play fail, Mr. Potter is 
ready with all sorts of tips for putting your opponent off his mettle. 
This example shows one way in which it can be done; it is also 
characteristic of Gamesmanship in its purest form. 

The gamesman has just lost six consecntive points at tennis, and 
therefore it must be his aim “to break the flow” by causing an 
interruption. A layman might pretend to re-tie his shoe-lace or give 
a prolonged nose-blow. Such devices Mr. Potter dismisses as the 
stock-in-trade of the Palaeogamesman. The modern approach, he 
explains, is as follows: 

“ Gamesman (calling): Wait a minute. 

Opponent: What’s wrong? 

Gamesman (turning to look at a child walking slowly along 
a path a hundred yards behind the court. Then turning back): 
Those damn kids. 

Opponent: Where? 

Gamesman: Walking across your line of sight. 

Opponent: What? 

Gamesman: I said, ‘ Walking across your line of sight,’ 

Opponent: I can’t see anyone. 

Gamesman: What? 

Opponent: I say I can’t see anyone. 

Gamesman: (continues less distinctly) . . . bang in your line o 
sight. . . . Ought to be shot . . . etc.” 

This accords with the rules of sportsmanship, for annoyance has 
been simulated on behalf of the opponent; also, of course, it 8 
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+ | HOLLIS & CARTER TRANSPORT ACT, 1947 
a | Notice to holders of Securities of Railway, 
nies! JUST OUT Canal and Inland Navigation Undertakings. 
n at The British Transport Commission give notice that 
how THE FALL an announcement giving information on the points set 
8 up out below has been published and copies are available 
‘ for inspection at Offices of Banks. 
y : | OF THE SPANISH 1. Payment of the final interest and dividends on Securities of the 
: . Railway, Canal and Inland Navigation Undertakings to be 
ai AMERICAN EMPIRE transferred to the Commission on the 1st January 1948. 
nt; 2. Instructions to holders not to send Certificates of the old 
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nan Demy 8vo. Illustrated. 215s. old Securities to the British Transport Stock attributable thereto, 
this | 5. The use of certificates of the old Securities as representing 
t of i] the appropriate amount of British Transport Stock until such 
, | STALIN time as new certificates for that Stock have been issued. 
= 6. The procedure to be followed on and after the 1st January 1948 
ee by holders of British Transport Stock who may wish to dispose of 
Ar by their holdings before new certificates have been issued to them. 
7. The publication on the 2nd January 1948 of the rates at which 
. Leon Trotsky the calculation of the amounts of British Transport Stock 
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t would have been hard to choose a more appropriate 8. The titles of those Securities of the Undertakings which have 
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ter, | on his deadly and victoricus enemy . . . no view of Stalin accruing after the 1st January 1948 and the procedure to be 
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admirable Gamesmdanship. Mr. Potter, in this extremely witty book, 
is the first person to have raised physical games of skill to the level 
of complicated intellectual battles. After reading it (and I am sure 
that many will agree with me) I feel I would prefer to watch two 
expert gamesmen, but indifferent athletes, in action, rather than a 
contest between orthodox world champions who only know how to 
play brilliantly. JOHN RHODES. 
Fiction 
By J. B. Priestley. (Heinemann. 10s. 6d.) 
By Compton Mackenzie. (Chatto and Windus. 9s. 6d.) 
Badon Parchments. By John Masefield. (Heinemann. 8s. 6d.) 
A House in the Uplands. By Erskine Caldwell. (Falcon Press. 8s. 6d.) 
DecemBer being upon us, up rise the tried and trusted writers of 
best sellers, saddled and groomed by perspicacious agents and pub- 
lishers, with their pieces for the occasion designed to scoop the 
Christmas stakes—and who dare blame them?—NMr. Priestley with 
his own variation on A Christmas Carol and Mr. Mackenzie with a 
conscientious piece of good cheer on that, of course, funniest of all 
topics, the food-and-drink shortage. Their publishers have done 
them proud in the matter of paper, binding, jacket-design and, in 
Mr. Priestley’s case, woodcut embellishments, so that one would 
only have to glance at these books in the shop to know at once, 
without reading a single page, exactly for whom they would make the 
ideal gift. Reviewing them is a work of supererogation ; but the 
books have been sent to me, and I must say something about the 
contents. It is an embarrassing task. 

Mr. Priestl¢y’s Scrooge is a middle-aged dramatist, Martin 
Cheveril ; we meet him tired and ill and sunk in a mood of cynical 
pessimism, The action takes place in the green-room of an old 
theatre in a provincial town, where Cheveril’s sardonic play, his 
farewell to the theatre, is about to open. The actors feel there 
is something wrong with the play, and beg him to alter the last 
act: it is too despairing ; but no, he insists that it presents a true 
picture of human life. Alone in the green-room he overdoses 
himself with a sedative, and is snatched away on the time-circuit 
to be a witness to the brief and pathetic life-history of Jenny Villiers, 
who has acted in this very theatre in the eighteen-forties, has been 
loved and forsaken by her leading man, Julian Napier, and died of 
a broken heart. All this, in some obscure way, restores Cheveril’s 
belief in life, so that he is transformed into an optimist, re-writes 
his last act, engages a young actress he has previously refused to 
see, and closes a deal with a stockbroker friend for the running of a 
whole chain of theatres. This sounds bad enough ; but wait: there 
is a distinct suggestion that the young actress is none other than 
Jenny Villiers in a new incarnation, while her young husband 

“Still staring, Cheveril got up and walked across to him. It 
was no hallucination. When all allowance had been made for the 
Air Force uniform, the browner face and shorter hair, and the 
cleaner, trimmer look of the young man, this might be Julian 
Napier over again.” 
There is also an old-fashioned lady’s glove, relic of Jenny, which 
keeps dropping out of a showcase to the floor of the green-room 
in ghostly and challenging manner. 


Christmas, 1947 


This Christmastide please think of the 
eo patients in The Royal Cancer Hospital, 
ay =* visited with a malignant disease that is 
= among the most dreaded enemies of 
mankind, and send a gift, as much as 
you can afford, to the Secretary 


The Royal 
Cancer Hospital 


( FREE ) 
FULHAM ROAD, LONDON, 


Jenny Villiers, 
Whisky Galore. 
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It is always intolerable when clumsy hands seize upon a theme 
which above all needs delicacy and subtlety of treatment, yet jt jg 
not so much the insensitiveness as the sheer silliness of this jp. 
credible story which transfixes one. Is Mr. Priestley serious) 
Hardly. Is he merely irresponsible? Not deliberately. He ig q 
teller of tales, and he is looking for a panacea—any panacea which 
will save him from the terrors and rigours of a tragic view of life. 
But he cannot find one, and splashes heavily in a shallow sea of 
intellectual contradictions and absurdities. This book will satisfy 
not even those multitudes who are atb‘+st for the very illusions Mr. 
Priestley would so much like in all sincerity to spin out for them, 

Whisky Galore is insipid, tasting like the third or fourth rinsings 
of what might have been stimulating once, a long way away or 4 
long time ago, but has now become a wraith drained of all body, 
If we are to believe Mr. Mackenzie, whisky is the fuel which makes 
Scottish islanders run: without it they are quite immobile. In 1943 
the whisky shortage is making itself felt. Alarm and despondency, 
Then a cargo-boat with 50,000 cases of whisky, bound for the 
U.S.A., runs aground. The rest you can guess. There are people 
who roar with laughter at the simple mention of the word “ whisky,” 
I understand. But would their laughter extend itself through 260 
pages, I wonder ; pages of jocular realism unredeemed, as it seemed 
to me, by the true farceur’s manipulation of situation into comedy? 
Seldom have I read a light novel that was heavier going. 

The last two novels, it is pleasant to say, are in a different class, 
Mr. Masefield has given us a plain, unvarnished narrative, written 
in the form of fictitious reports from a Byzantine envoy in the Britain 
of the Dark Ages to his Emperor in Constantinople, concerning the 
war between the Christians of the West and the encroaching Nordic 
heathen under their King Pedda. The story is quite simple and 
straightforward ; there is little description or attempt to build up 
atmosphere and not much subtlety of characterisation, but plenty of 
action of the robust non-d/amatic kind. It is all very pleasant and 
rather boyish. A Housg in the Uplands is a skeletal novel or 
novelette of passion and degeneracy in the Deep South. Mr. Cald- 
well writes dramatically and even poetically, but the book has a 
thinness of texture which results from his inability to enter imagina- 
tively into the full significance of the events he describes. He is no 
psychologist, and there is something automatic and doll-like about 
the movements of his characters, which robs them of credibility: 
their actions are insufficiently motivated. The result is a good enough 
tale, written without obvious falsity, but signally lacking in under- 
or over-tones of any sort. It is rushed at the end in a manner which 
suggests that the author had begun to lose interest at page 167. 


D. S. SAVAGE. 
Shorter Notice 


bat 71) of the Master. Edited by Simon Nowell-Smith. (Constable, 
s. 6d. 

THis is the most intimate of the recent books about James, for the 
subject is his character and personality, not his work. In his long 
introduction Mr. Nowell-Smith says: 

“This book arose in the first place from a suspicion that some of 
the familiar stories about James and sayings ascribed to him might 
be apocryphal, and from an attempt to trace suspicious anecdotes 
to contemporary sources,” 

But even this admirable idea does not give cohesion to something 
which, after all, is merely an anthology, the raw material written by 
half-a-hundred Boswells for a possible biography. The reader will 
see James reflected in the eyes and glancing remarks of most of the 
well-known figures of his day—William Rothenstein, Edmund 
Gosse, Desmond McCarthy, Mrs. Humphrey Ward, Edith Wharton, 
Percy Lubbock and A. E. W. Mason, to mention. a few—and no 
detail has been considered too trivial for inclusion. From the utter- 
ance of a four-year-old—‘Oh, mamma dear! isn’t he an elegant 
fowl! ”"—to the final sentences describing how he missed being 
buried in the Abbey, James comes ponderously to life. It is sur- 
prising how little love James seemed to inspire ; there are malicious 
thoughts here in this book, witty thoughts, angry thoughts, accurate 
epigrams, hints, exasperation, homage, even fear, but little affection. 
And, of course, almost everyone contradicts everyone else ; so in the 
end James escapes behind a blanket of verbiage, aloof in his loneli- 
ness (the great James loneliness which he recommended to young 
authors as he would have introduced them to his tailor). Howevet, 
this book will supply a good deal more material for critical or bid- 
graphical sharpshooting. 
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«THE SPECTATOR” CROSSWORD No. 455 


‘A Book Token for one guinea will be awarded to the sender of the first correct 
solution of this week’s crossword to be opened after noon on Tuesday week 
December 23rd. Envelopes must be received not later than first post that day end 
must bear the word “ rossword,” the NUMBER of the puzzle and a 24d. stamp. 

3 must be on the form below, and none can be accepted from the U.S.A. 
The solution and the name of the winner will be published in the following issue.) 
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ACROSS 14. Unlike most, this kind of return is 
welcome. (9.) 
1. Do I bar salaams ? (anag.). (13.) 16. It’s better when the little devil’s 
2. This bird has so cautious a tail, (9.) on the move. (9.) 
10. “—— Roussel est bon enfant ~ (S.) 17. In the end the bird sounds almost 
11. But surely the miners don’t! (5.) sorry. (6.) 
12. Miss Soria Henie, for example ? 18. Offensive. (7.) 
(9.) . 19. Such a beast lifts a paw and looks 
13. This arc starts with the first and where it is going. (7.) 
Jast letters. (7.) ‘ 20. They suggest a lot of entertainment. 
1S. So one gets stiff turning on the bal- (5.) 
cony. (7.) 22. Runner from Finland. (5.) 
17. Seville, possibly, to opera-goers. (7.) 23. “He that is by —— now Sees the 
19. King of Ashanti. (7.) water-sapphires gleaming * (Kendall). 
21. Plain pose in armour. (9.) 7 
23. : No lapse of can canker 
awe” (Tennyson). (5.) SOLUTION TO 
24. Make allowances for weeds. (5.) 7 
25. Musical performances, so I return CROSSWORD No. 453 
to the speaker. (9.) a; ae ’ > € 
26. They yield their notes at a stretch. clale lt athla'e ne & = 
(3.) ABS -8: ie @~RAR 
DOWN Fale ELAN! DEBE lace | 
2. The wrong sort of alms causes a 
doubt. (9. min DLIC|E 
3. Tar at home ? No, gone to the 
boxing. (5.) > 
4. Nationality of fabulous  castle- SL Alta Wels 
builders. (7.) ’ 
5S. Staggered hours may make such BRi ic KARAT 
. furniture more generally used. (7.) 
. What one might do with the week- ae | 
end joint if it lasted until Monday. lui ST tie /R'S 
(9.) ofc ‘ie 
7. It was probably done up. (5.) SR CO PES TT AR SiK/t WE 
. qates were in Venice. (6.) ra MM THR 
. as it the employees he — on : p RIE|E inlelsinicle|ris 








to speak on his behalf? (5 
SOLUTION ON DECEMBER 26th 


The winner of Crossword No. 453 is: R. S. WEBSTER, Esq., 10, Askham 


Will He Come? 


Children love Christmas, and 
the youngsters of the Old Kent 
Road are no exception. Yet 
they will know nothing of festive 
joys unless you remember them. 








Will you join with us in giving 
them—and lonely aged folk, too— 
the thrills of a REAL Christmas? 
Please address your gift to Rev. A. 
Humphrey Richardson, South East 
London Mission, St. George’s Hall, 
Old Kent Road, London, S.E.1. 
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COMPANY MEETINGS 


CONSOLIDATED GOLD FIELDS 
OF SOUTH AFRICA 








DIVIDEND OF 12}°% 


THE annual general meeting of The Consolidated Gold Fields of South 
Africa, Limited, was held on December 4th in London. 

Mr. Robert Annan (the chairman) said that the gross revenue of New 
Consolidated Gold Fields, Limited, the operating company, at £1,417,387 
was only £30,355 less than in the previous year, Profit on sales showed 
a small decrease ; there was a substantial drop in receipts from under- 
writing, but this was more than offset by an increase in dividends received. 
Management costs appeared at an exceptionally low figure. A dividend 
on the ordinary shares of 12} per cent., less tax, the same as last year, 
had been declared. The Consolidated Goldfields of South Africa, Limited, 
recommended the payment of a dividend of 12} per cent., less tax, on the 
ordinary shares, which would leave the carry forward unchanged at £9,673. 

Turning to the activities of the New Consolidated Gold Fields, Limited, 
during the year covered by the accounts the South African gold mining 
industry suffered from the effects of two strikes, causing a substantial loss 
of production and of profits. Working costs had again increased and 
there was a sharp rise in the cost of living index in the first half of the 
current year. One of the most significant results of those conditions 
was the continued decline in developed ore reserves. The normal rate 
of development was greatly reduced during the war as a necessary measure 
of economy in material, which incidentally prevented a still greater increase 
in working costs. In consequence the total of developed ore reserves 
within the industry had diminished by 81,000,000 tons in the last five 
years, while the average grade had been raised from 4.5 to 5.2 dwts. per 


ton. 

They felt that it would be necessary in the near future to raise somé 
further capital in order to finance their rights and to take advantage of the 
opportunities which were now presenting themselves. For that reason 
the authorised capital of the company was increased by the creation of 
1,000,000 new ordinary shares in August last. It had not been possible 
to finalise their plans, but they hoped to be in a position to announce 
them before long. Any shares issued would be offered to existing share- 
holders of the company. 

The report was adopted. 


DORMAN LONG & CO., LIMITED 
DEVELOPMENT PROGRAMME 











Presiding at the fifty-eighth ordinary general meeting of Dorman, 
Long & Co., Ltd., in London, on December llth, the Right Hon. The 
Viscount Greenwood said the company were making their contribution 
to the higher national steel output. Both managements and men were 
setting about the task with the greatest good will. It would be foolish, 
however, to ignore the difficulties. 

fhe company’s considerable development programme was proceeding 
satisfactorily, but not so rapidly as they wished. Capital costs were at 
present high and this underlined the need to make adequate provision 
for depreciation and to strengthen still further their reserves. An increase 
in dividend in present circumstances would be a shortsighted policy and 
the board preferred to take a long view. 

They had now had 12 months’ experience of the iron and steel board, 
and relations with that important body had been cordial and helpful. 
The establishment of the rd had been welcomed by the iron and 
steel industry. There had been full co-operation between them with 
benefit to the nation and the industry. 

The Government at one time ‘proposed to introduce a Bill in the 
present session to transfer to public ownership important sections of 
the iron and steel industry. Wiser counsels had prevailed because of 
the urgent need to secure undivided concentration on increasing output 
and carrying through the industry’s development plan. The results had 
been most gratifying. ’ 

A realistic approach to the relations of the Government with the 
industry was most desirable. It should be practicable to devise proposals 
on a permanent basis which, while maintaining the benefits of private 
enterprise and initiative so strikingly displayed in the steel industry, 
would give the Government effective control of general policy, a general 
control warranted by the particular relationship of the industry to the 
national economy both in peace and war, 

The company’s bridge building and structural engineering activities 
based on their iron and steel manufacturing resources were extensive. 








In this country, in South Africa and in South America they had in 
active operation no less than 12 large engineering works with modern 
equipment and first-class resources. They had every confidence in their 
ability to hold their own in increasingly competitive conditions. 
There was good reason for believing that the demand 
| products would continue high for a good many years. 

' The report was adopted, 
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BARCLAYS BANK 
(DOMINION, COLONIAL &-OVERSEAS) 
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FURTHER EXPANSION 


The twenty-second ordinary general meeting of Barclays Bank 
(Dominion, Colonial and. Overseas) will be held in London on 
December 19th. 


The following is an extract from the statement of the chairman, Mr. 


Julian S. Crossley, circulated with the report and accounts for the year | 


to September 30, 1947:— 


While deposits have remained at substantially the same figure as last 
year, our advances to customers have shown further marked expansion. 
The year’s dividends cost an additional £47,000, the final dividend 
being payable cn the increased capital. For a full year, and at present 
rates of dividend and income tax, the additional cost would be double 
that figure. 





DECEMBER 12, 1947 
FINANCE AND INVESTMENT 
By CUSTOS 


Two developments, neither of great significance in relation to the 
underlying trend, but both of interest to large groups of investors, 
have pulled markets out of the rut this week. One has been the 
start of dealings in home railway securities on a basis which makes 
them directly comparable with the British Transport Stock for 
which they will be exchanged under the Government’s nationalisa- 
tion scheme on January 1st. Under the arrangements prescribed 
by the Stock Exchange authorities dealings in home rails are now on 
an ex dividend and an ex stamp duty basis. This means that any 
dividends declared by the railway companies in respect of the 


| current half-year on the senior stocks and the final payments expected 


We are proposing to make the same appropriations of the | 


surplus as last year by writing off £250,000 from the investment in the | 
development corporation and placing £50,000 to deferred repairs to | 


premises. 


Our figures do not by any mvans reflect the full increase in the 
activity of the Bank’s business during the past year. This has been 
noticeable in all sections, but has been perhaps most marked in South 
Africa. All our territories seem to have many problems in common, 
among which that of housing seems to be one of the most intractable at 
the moment. 
, COLONIAL DEVELOPMENT 
Our development corporation has begun to function actively, and we 
look forward to a useful and expanding field for its activities. 
heard recently of the proposed new Government Corporation which is 
to be formed under the title of “ The Colonial Development Corporation,” 
with resources of £110,000,000. This does not in any way imply that 
there will be a conflict of interests between the new Corporation and 
our own; on the contrary, we believe that our work will be complementary 
rather than competitive. At the same time, the large increase in the 
potential resources which will now be available for this type of work 
will add further meaning and purpose to what we ourselves have set 
out to do. The field to be covered, in any case, is so great that for 
many years to come there is likely to be room in it for all. It seems 
likely, too, that the new Government Corporation will concern itself in 
the main with a somewhat different type of business and often, no doubt, 
on a larger scale than anything which we ourselves might wish to 
undertake. Moreover, it may be expected to act in many cases as a 
principal whereas our Corporation is intended merely to supply financial 
assistance in various forms. We look forward confidently to much 
fruitful co-operation with the new Corporation. 


It is reassuring to learn that the Government Corporation is to be 
operated on a commercial basis and, accordingly, that consideration of 
profit will not be overlooked. This question of profitability is not a 
trivial matter to be lightly dismissed, because if the great work of Colonial 
development is to be carried through it is likely, eventually, to need 


capital resources on a scale far in excess of that available from a Govern- | 


You have 


| port. 





ment Corporation, The motive of profit or gain has ever been one of | 
the mainsprings of human activity, and, if conditions are not such as to | 


offer a fair prospective return, it may difficult to attract new capital 


into this field, 


BENEFITS FOR PEOPLES 


When some two years ago we first approached the authorities in respect 
of the formation our development corporation, we could hardly have 
foreseen that this new enterprise would so quickly find itself so much 
in vogue as it is to-day. Since then many things have happened to 
demonstrate the need for such a departure, not only in the interests of 
the overseas territories, which we had primarily in mind, but also in the 
interests of this country; the benefits should be mutual. It is refreshing 
to have in view a clear object for a constructive policy and one which aims 
at an expansion, rather than a contraction, jn economic activity. 


It would be aes to raise expectations of the rapid production 
of great wealth, but if this work can be carried through with foresight 
and resolution it cannot fail to confer great benefits on the peoples con- 
cerned. Much foresight and patience will be needed if the true aims of 
Colonial development are to be realised. 


Your Bank is, I believe, exceptionally fortunate in being so well placed 
to implement this policy. If, in the process of carrying it through, some- 
thing can be done to redress the economic balance of the Old World, it 
must, in the long run, benefit the New World also, for the Old and the 


New are one. 


about next March on the junior securities belong to the seller and 
not to the buyer. In the case of the senior home rail stocks the 
net amount of dividend is readily calculable since the interest rates 
are fixed. There is some uncertainty, however, surrounding the 
dividend rates likely to be paid on the junior stocks. All that can 
be said at this stage is that payments in most instances will exceed 
those of recent years through the inclusion of sweepings. 

It could not be expected that at this stage the Treasury would be 
able to disclose the terms of the new stock to be issued to home 
rail investors on January 1st. To judge from the present condition 
of the gilt-edged market, the most appropriate terms would be a 
3 per cent. long-dated stock at a point or so under par. If Sir 
Stafford Cripps has the courage to face up to this position he will 
have a fair chance of solving the gilt-edged market’s most pressing 
problem, since there can be little doubt that, offered on those terms, 
the new Transport Stock would command genuine investment sup- 
My advice to home rail investors is not to sell at present 
prices, but to see things through. 


“ SHELL * NEW SHARES 

The other feature of outstanding market interest this week has 
been the quotation of “Shell” Transport Ordinary shares in their 
ex rights form. When the large-scale financing operation of the 
“ Shell” company, involving nearly £30,000,000 of new money, was 
announced three weeks ago few people would have suspected that 
the price of the Ordinary shares would have improved. There has, 
in fact, been a rise of about 7s. 6d., a most unusual reaction to the 
news of a heavy offer of this kind. What has happened is that 
investors have been impressed by the strength of the position dis- 
closed in the “ Shell” circular and also by the accumulating evidence 
in the shape of further rises in crude oil prices in the United States 
of the promising prospect of the oil industry as a whole. Share- 
holders in “Shell” Transport should certainly do their utmost to 
increase their stake in the company by taking up their quota of new 
Ordinary shares, and as a long-term investment the new shares can 
be confidently recommended for inclusion in any portfolio. 


A COLLIERY PREFERENCE 
Over two years ago I outlined the merits of the £1 Preference 
shares of Amalgamated Anthracite Collieries when the market quota- 
tion was around 8s. 3d. Although in the meantime the price has 
nearly doubled—-a buyer today has to give 15s. 6d.—I still see no 
reason why holders should sell. On the contrary, the shares are 


_ good value for money and should improve further over the next 





few years. The position disclosed in the latest report covering the 
year to December 31, 1946, is decidedly encouraging. Trading 
profits show a substantial increase, and the directors would have 
been well able to clear off the remaining arrears on the Preference 
capital but for the tightness of the company’s finances. Over 
£1,000,000 is owed to the company by the Coal Board+for stocks 
and materials taken over on January 1, 1947, but so far no pay- 
ments have been made. When this matter is settled it is the board’s 
intention to eliminate the three years’ arrears, amounting in all to 
10} per cent., or over 18, net per share, so that on an ex dividend 
basis a buyer would be paying 14s. 6d. for the £1 shares. So far as 
can be judged, the compensation payable to the company for its 
colliery assets is likely to cover the Preference capital by a substan- 
tial margin. Meanwhile, activities of the various subsidiaries and 
new development plans put in hand are bringing in a reasonable 
return which should enable the company to maintain the 3} pet 
cent. cumulative dividend on the Preference shares in the coming 
years. By virtue of their participatiqn rights, which should entitle 
them to generous treatment if and when a capital reorganisation 
scheme is put through, these Preferences should gradually improve. 
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PERSONAL 
ments must be prepaid, 3/- 
Small adver ine averaging 32 letters. Min. 
ines. Bor No. 1/- extra. 

BREVIA SHORTWRITING, using 

z dinary letters tm@bles writing speed; 
si iest shortha! di; useful aiter an hour's 
simplest eorjones' BCM/ABBREVIA 17, 

Ww... s vas 
CCE: .E PRESENTS for particular 
A pie are to be found displayed on 5 
poe s you cannot come to 
m y we send you our 
Christmas ct alos EAL’S, 196, Totten- 
ham Cort dV CRISTIAN contribu- 
A CHAL LENG XG. t political thought is 
‘ ay Polit the new booklet pub- 
Rin ye the lr dustrial Christian Fellow- 
lished 2Y for comple te edition (2s.), 


shi Send now 
of Ppridged edit! 


(4d.) Both post co. 
The Broacw 


Westminster, 5 






S notepaper, best quality. 
foes ol nd, high-class print- 
ing. 500 “‘Iés. 6d extra 500s 12s printed, 
7 6d. plain; 500 sheets good i — 
t Der te —" 6d., a post pai 
upeniting, Pape 1e8 Wa. TRIMBLE, Enis- 
kilen: Northern 4 Ir iand otieiie sal 
LL Ameri magazines available, pos 
free for one yea Harpers Bazaa , 
is. Look, 25s.; Lile (International), 40s.; 


list of all others send s.a.¢.— 
38). 120, St. Georges Rd., 


INS SHORTHAND. — One 
And vapid writing system using ordi- 


letters of the alphabet. Test lesson 
nary letters Lip. Dept. SSR, 92/3, Gt 
Russe!! Street, London, W 1. 

MERICAN MAGAZINES.—Life, Vogue, 
fA Esquire, Pan pers Bazaar, Saturday 
Post etc arly postal subscriptions 
arranged For full details send for descrip- 
tie I wg listing over 500 titles.—THomaSs 

32-s, Westcliffe Drive, een 
Home Tuition y amous 

Aeris st Free booklet from London 
Art College (Dept. 108), 143, Fleet Street. 

4 . 

, COURTENAY’S “Let's Halt 
4 His An attrac ive. Ae one 
bie guide to good hotels °o 
cena has sold out, apply to ASHLEY 
Courtenay, LTD ie fax House, Castle St., 
Oxford. 66 post®ge paid. 

VOID FURS GOT BY TORTURE. Write 
A for Fur Crusade leaflets, which also 
tell you how to kill domestic animals and 
poultry humanely, wi th comments on our 
own and Jewish slaughter methods 


Mason C. VAN DER ByL, 49 ‘Tregunter Road, 
London, S.W.10 
] E SATISFIED—buy 
Bermaline Bread 
sx Your 
OOKS BY POST 
PosTaL onomty Suave, 
stans’ Hill, Sutton urrey 
*ALENDARS.—O'd " Bnaiteh customs 
in being, 3s. 6d Flowers and 
aints, 2s. 6d post free 
Savact Upper Reading 
ANCER SUFFERE 47962. Poor man 
(33), hard abie to speak Needs 
considerable quantities of dressings, aiso 
id foods This is but one of many 
for whe m funds are urgently 
Jeweller welcomed and 
Sot Saab ror CANCER RELIEF, 
Small rooms. lit by 
ights of silver, glass 
Heau’s, 196, Totten- 


Baker. 
Details on request.— 
106, St. Dun- 


still 
their 
MARK 





ceded 
NATION 
G.7, ria 


‘ANDI: ELI¢ SHT 


and old candle 
ottery wood etc 
1am Court R 
Oy 
and parc 
and help the 
Preven ti on of 


ad, W.1 

SEALS make your letters 
els bright and attractive 
National Association for the 
Tuberculosis in its fight 








Four shillings per 
| Tavistock House 

Ne Ta are, W.C.1 
YOINS AND ‘MEDALS bought and sold; 
highest prices paid for collections fine 
and rare pieces, especially De Standard 
Catalogue of English Coi 58.; Seaby's 
Manthiy Coin and Medal Bulletin 5s. per 





annum.—-B. A. Seasy, Ltp., 65, Great Port- 
land Street, London, W.1 
YOUPON FREE Ladies’, girls’ new 
macks. Special permit from Board of 
Trade to se ipon tree Silva Brand,’ 
made from w silver grey Balloon Fabric, 
with belt and hood. contrasting cuffs and 











edging Guaranteed waterproof Size 
lengths 42. 44, 46 inch, Price 67s. 6d. each 
Postage 1s.—-(Dept. 804), CeLic AND Co., 
Chestnut Avenue Bedford 
ayy SUIT. unworn, no coupons, 
5 ft. 6 ins.. chest 38 ins., Jeg 28 ins 
15 gns.—G. M. Evans, Llangranog, Cards. 
ORSET...Furnished Rooms in Cottage. 
H. & C. basins and electric fires in 
bedrooms; bathroom Meals in and use 
of main guest house Lovely countryside, 
perfect for long residence. Apply Box 283a 
| 7 - will do your telephoning for 
you—just one of the many services 
covered by 10s. a year subscription to 
Finders, the day and night telephone. 
secretarial service.—-Ring GERrard 9050 
for details, or write to Finpers, 77, Dean 
8t.. W.l 
4.INANCE.—RecionaL Trust, Ltp., 8, 
Clifford St. New Bond St.. London. 
WA Telephone REGent 5983 and REGent 
OR 100 years the BROMPTON HOS- 
PITAL has strugg.ed unceasingly 
against Tubercu For those who suffer 
from th errible disease—and for those 
who may yet suffer—THE FIGHT MUST 
GO ON Please give ye -support and 
Remember Brompton inapnvr, will.-Tue 
TREASURER, Brompton }” gal, London 


JPURNSHED_ FLAT to let {i uiet 





quare 3 rooms en 
bathroom Suitable 2 people withcut 
h t Sloane 7507. Ring morn 








THE SPECTATOR, 


CONTEMPORARY 
Christmas—to your 

It is full of recipes 
Price 5/- from 


GE VOGUE'S 
COOKERY for 
friends and to yourself. 
for interesting food 
shops or | or 5/7 post paid, from 
Vocue, 37, Golden Square, London, W.1, 
E EAL’'S REMAKE MATTRESSES (except 
certain spring interior types) and 
clean cases, but they regret they cannot 
supply new covers at present. Heat & Son, 
196, Tottenham Court Rd., 
EAL’'S wish to buy antique furniture 
or furniture of their own manufac- 
ture wi owners in the: London area 
please send full particulars to Heat & Son, 
196, Tottenham Court Rd., W. 
L’S wish to 
Quilts in good condition, 


buy old-fashioned 


those of Patchwork ufted, Hand quilted 
and Checkered Plaids, or those made up of 
Old Brocades.—Will owners please send 


description 7 Hea & Scn 196, Tottenham 
Court Rd., 
- INTS oN ETIQUETTE,” with Brian 
Robb's illustraUons, remains the most 
charming and amusing Christmas gift-book 
5/- net rr me Fress Ltp., 10, Great 
Turnstile, > 
AMAICAN aw Cigars 
y co" Selected Import, 54 inches, 
96s. 6d. per box of 25; 5 inches, 87s. 6d 
per box of 25. Post free.—Henry Borreri.t 
AND Sons, 308, Regent Street, London, W.1 
Established 1840 
ITERARY TYPING, Is. 6d. per 1,000 
4 Carbon copies 6d. Duplicating, en- 
E. R. JENNINGS 
Ewell 3807 


velope addressing.—Mrs 

..Meadow Walk Ewell. 
N ETAL BEDSTEADS REPAIRS.—Heal's 
4 can now undertake repairs to metal 
bedsteads, cots and metal spring mattresses 
—Heat & Son 196, Tottenham Court Rd., 


h INIATURES exquisitely painted on 
4 Ivory from any photograph. Moderate 
fee. Specimens sent.—J., 28, Choriey Rd., 
Parbold. Lancs 

A ODERN BOOKS WANTED.—J. Ciarke 


* Senes- 


Hatt, Lrp., Wine Office Court, Fleet 
Street, E.C.4 
N ONOMARK — Permanent London 
4¥E Address. Letters re- <directed. 5s. p.a 
Write BM MONO. 23, W.C 


N RS. CATTERALL, trained nurse, High- 
4 field, Harbiedown, Canterbury, wil 
take a few children under § tor iong or 
short periods 

N Y GODFATHERS! Please remember 
ze “my Christmas present in good time 
this year t Knightsbridge 
(No, 14, nearly opposite Wilton Place), have 
a wonderful selection of toys and games. 


Write to Mrs. Princie if you can't call 
and she will send something good if you 
send a cheque ogg forgive this ear.y 
rem nder ove Jo 

, EW ALL-WOOL BLANKETS (a) Cana- 
a dian bound edges, 60 in. x 87 in 
colours blue-grey and light grey, 70s. pair 
(b) Light grey 60 in. x 87 in., 60s. pair 
New Gold Nylo: Parachutes, 28 panels; 
each pane! 1 yd. at base, tapering to 3 in 


at top and 4 yds 12 in 
} Par., 75s.; Whole Par 
or money back.—H ONWAY 
48), 174, ae Newington 
London, N.16 
DHILLIP’'S INTERNATIONAL 
for sale 3rd_edit.. 1937 
condition Offers?—Box 282a 
HANDBAG CO. execute all 
Handbag repairs, alters patians 


ong; 4 Par., 40s.; 
Satisfaction 
Lrp. (Dept 
Church Street 


ATLAS 
Perfect 


EMAKE 
Send for estimat 7 


y kinds of 
and Relines 
Knightsbridge, S.W.3 (over 


Brompton Rd 
Randalis). 
HEUMATISM.—Ensure a 
winter with a world-famous 
ray lamp at home High medica! 
Bkit. fr.—Heara (E-M), Lrtp., 
Rd., N.W.6 
{TAMMERING THOROUGHLY CURED 
Send for ¢* The Truth About Stammer- 
ing Barxer 145, Heathfield Rd 
Handsworth, Birmingham, who cured him- 
self. Established 1913. 
STUDY short-story technique by 
\ new postal system Write for par- 
ticulars and Free Lesson offer.—Box 285a 
{= of the Institute of Journa- 
lists is available for meetings. Seats 
up to 100 Moderate rentals.—Apply 
GeneraL Secretary, 2-4, Tudor St. E.C.4 
T= LADYSMAID sells model gowns on 


pain-free 
* Heala "’ 
app 
13b, High 


rapid 


commission without coupons poeee- 
tions.—-282, Kensington High St., 


meh Is My Cinema,” by “y w 
Robson. 12s. 6d. Illustrated. 


Informative.—SipNeyvan Society, 9, Eastbury 


WE Worl. 
& M.M 


ourt, Kensington W.1¢ 
6 he dry cleaned. hand pressed, Is. each, 
postage 6d. Expert repairs. Ask price 


Rose Tre CLEANING Service, 106, The 
alk, Potter: Bair, Middiesex. 

\HUMBING YOU! No basic petrol means 
that people will want lifts. If you are 
using your car, please carry a Guy’s box 
to receive practical thanks from grateful 
" rite or ‘phone APPEAL SECRE- 

S.E.1 (HOP, 3334) 
Remington portable 
little used, £25 


done. Is. per 1,000 
carbons 3d.—Mr, Marten, The 
Nook, The Cutting Redhill, Surrey 
TEYYPING and Duplicating.—Literary and 
I commercial | work Prompt, personal 
service. 1k yrs.’ exp. Exc. refs Short- 
hand Terms reasonable.—MARGUERITE 
Waits, 8, Halifax Pd., Leeds, % 

YNLIMITED PLEASURE IS YOURS 
U when you are familiar with the great 
works of Englisn Literature. There is no 
more deligfful and profitable reading, as 
you wi ickly realise if you follow the 
new Course by L. A. G, Strong. The ideal 
eulde to the best reading in the world 
Free advice and book from: Prospectus 
Department, Lonpon ScHooL OF JOURNALISM 
57. Gordon Square, W.C.1, Mus, 4574. 


list.— 





v's Hospital 
1 PEWRITER _ 
in exeellent condition 


DECEMBER 








12, 1947 


WANTED. OLD BOOKS. prior 1870, 
with coloured plates of Flowers, Fruit, 
Birds, Costumes, Views, etc.—Write G. L. 
Baser. 96, Elms Vale Rd., Dover, Kent. 
Lf ~ WANTED.—New, Old, Dis- 
used, Out of Order. Top prices paid, 
Send Registered, Cash or offer by return.— 
Kays (SN), Hopwood Avenue, Man- 
chester, 4. 
TRITE FOR PROFIT. 
book let. -REGEN 7 INSTITUTE 
85G Palage Gate, 
7MAS 1947 This’ Christmastide please 
a think of the patients in Tue Roya. 
Cancer Hospitat, visited with a malignant 
disease that is among the most dreaded 
enemies of mankind, and send a gift, as 
much as you can afford to the Secrerary 
The Royal Cancer x ee (Free) Fulham 


Send for free 
(Dept. 











Road, London, 5.W.3 
EDUCATIONAL 
RABIC, TURKISH, coaching, transl 
4 tion.—Dr. Carmi, 139, White House, 
N.W.1. Eus. 1200, Ext. 139. 
AVIES'S INDIVIDUAL TurTion FOR 


EXAMINATIONS.—Advice without fee or 
Special courses for Home, Civil, 
Service University Entrance. 
School Certificate, etc Separate 
eetablishment for boys under fifteen. 
tors can be arranged AVIES'S, 

‘Park Gate 8.W.7. W 6564. 
LAING and DICK, 7, Holland 
Park, W.11.—Individual tuition 
examinations Navy Special Entry, 

Entrance (new scheme). Ist 
and School Certificates, London 





Matricula- 


tion, University Entrance and Scholarships. 
Tel.: Park 7437. 

OVELEYS SCHOOL, STAFFORDSHIRE 

(ABBOTSHOLMe Scnoois).—This new 


Sister-schoo!l to Abbotsholme will open in 
May, 1948. The first entrants will be from 
10-14, and the school will eventually accom- 
modate about 120 boys from 10-18. Dove- 
leys is situated on the River Dove, between 
Ashbourne and Uttoxeter The estate of 
200 acres presents many opportunities 
fr country pursuits of all kinds, and the 
mansion is ideally suitable for a school. 
Classes will be small, and a high standard 
of academic work up to university scholar- 
ship standard, will be encouraged. Practi- 
cal and artistic work will form an integral 
part of the curriculum Prospectuses and 
further details may be obtained from the 
Headmaster, Lestiz Stepuens, M.A.(Oxon.), 
East’ Grove, Dry Hill Road, Tonbridge, 


Kent 
] OME STUDY FOR DEGREES, &c 
Postal Tuition for Lond. Matric., Spec 
pat, B.A., B.Sc.. B.Sc.(Econ.), B.Com. 
LL.B., Degrees and Diplomas. 
c instalments.— Prospectus 
Parker, M.A.. LL.D., Dept. B.93 


—-— German Profes- 
ional teacher t. 102, 
Great Titchfield St 

\T. EDMUND’S SCHOOL. CANTERBURY 
= An examination for Open Scholarships 
will be held on March 16th, 17th and 18th, 
1948 For turther particulars apply to the 
HEADMASTE® 

STOKE HOUSE, BLETCHLEY, CENTRE FoR 
- RECREATIVE CRAFTS Informal courses 
run trom 2-11 days Alternate weekends 
special feature courses Apply SECRETARY 
for programme (Tel.: Bletchley 127.) 
Pte TRIANGLE SECRETARIAL CWL- 

EGE, South Molton St., W.1 MAY. 


5306 
ypu NEW CHURCH COLLEGE (Founded 
1845).—The increase of knowledge of 
the world about us has to a demand 
by thinking peopie for a more a 
examination of Christian Beliefs. Wha 
are they and what is their validity today? 
The -teachings of Swedenborg provide a 
reasoned study nature of God, the 
spiritual world, the Bible and the meaning 
of the Church The significance of — 
Incarnation in Jesus Christ—the mos 
stupendous event in history—is clearly _— 
vividly displayed The New Church Col- 
lege offers you a Course of Study by Cor- 
respondence on Swedenborg’s ‘‘ Doctrine of 
God." The Course consists of twelve 
lessons with question papers. Difficulties 


French, by 
ESS, Fia 


may be submitted to the Tutor. All think- 
ing men and women will be helped by 
this unique and interesting Course to a 


fuller 
issues of human life. 
tary, New Church College, Sydney Road. 
Woodiord Green Essex, encigsing cheque 
for £1 1s. as inclusive fee for the Course 


understanding of the most 
Appiy to the Secre- 





tNTERTAINMENTS 
RITERION,—Whi. 3216. Com. Dec. 1% 
at 7.0. Happy as_ Larry Irish 
Comedy Melodrama. The Mercury Theatre 
Success. 
APPOINTMENTS — VACANT 
AND WANTED 
None of the vacancies advertised below 
relates to anyone to whom the Control o/ 
Engagement Order of 1947 applies 
NHAUFFEUR = and general factotum 
required by Midland Industrialish. 
Wolseley and Bentley cars. cient 
mechanic essent Exce!lent f°p for un- 
married man will ing to work all hours and 
oscillate between London, Midlands and 
Wales.—Replies to Box 284a. 
IDLAND Industrialist requires intelli- 
d gent girl 20-24) to train a 
secretary Girl interested in 
and with pleasing personality 
Offices situated near Grosvenor 
es in confidence to Box 284A 
A OFESSIONAL association requires 
I junior clerk Position suitable for 
girl weaving school Typing preferred 
Write H. Rowsett, Chaucer House 
Malet’ Place wc. 





persona] 
publicity 
essentia. 
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THE WORLDS GREATEST BOOKSHOP 


755 





OYLES 


for & your 








Christmas Books 


tock of 3 million volumes, 


RY 
ROD 
Hg -l2s CHARING CROSS 
DON WC2 
y (16 Himes) 











THE KEN 
BOOKSHOP- 


For a very fine display ol 
the 
Write for our free 


best modern books. 
list 
of titles specially selected 
as gift books. Despatch 
of these can be effected 


immediately. 


84 VICTORIA ST., 
S.W.1 


(VICTORIA 2738) 











Ordinary Writing 
at 120 words 
a minute 


Dutton Speedwords—written in 
ordinary letters—can be used for 
rapid note-taking from the first 
hour of study. Based on a scien- 
tific word-frequency analysis, the 
abbreviating rules are so powerful 
that ordinary matter averages two 
letters per word. All languages. 
Warmly commended by G. Ber- 
nard Shaw and Dr. Joad. Send 
24d. for test lesson and details 
of 8-lesson postal course (needing 
20-24 hours of actual study) to 
DUTTON SPEEDWORDS 
(OWS2), 92-3, Great Russell St., 
London, W.C.1. Advt. 








1939 — 1945 
Remembrance 


{MEMORIAL TABLETS 
& ROLLS OF HONOUR 










4G & $548 


IIS REPO A AREY 


in carved Oak and 
Engraved Bronze Send 
fd. stamps for Booklet 
illustrating many beao- 
tiful designa, also words 
of proposed  Inecription 
fo full size «ketch. 

MAILE & SON Ltd. 
367 Euston oad 


LONDON, N.W.1. 
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ONDON COUNTY COUNCIL.—A Youth 
4 Service Organiser is required for work 


in a Division of the Council's local educa- 
tion administration he person 
appointed will be required to assist with 
the provision of facilities for recreation, 
social and physical training of a 
people; to assist in the organisation 0 
ocal events; to undertake the administra- 
tive work arising therefrom, including 
clerking and advising Borough Youth Com- 
mittees; to carry out such other duties as 
may be arranged from time to time. Even- 
ing work is involved. Salary: £425-£25- 
£550 Application forms (stamped 
addressed colscap envelope necessary) 
obtainable from »* Sa rv a 
(Estab./2), County 1 to 
returned not later thes 10% “January. 
1948 Canvassing disqualifies (372 


PPLICATIONS are invited for the. t 
4 of ASSISTAN.. KEEPER Grade Ii at 
the Tate Galler Candidates must be at 
least 21 and under 33 years of age on 1st 
January, 1 The salary is on the scale 


£330 rising by annual increments of £25 
to £600; allowance will be made for age 
in fixing the initial salary, ome increment 


being added for each completed year of age 
over 23 Candidates should be familiar 
with the history and practice of the Fine 
Arts and should preferably have a Univer- 
sity ree with Honours, or a Diploma in 
Art fects awarded by UnwWersity or 
by the inistry of Education. Candidates 
must be British subjects. appointment 
is permanent and subject to the usual 
Civil Service conditions Aooteation is 
open to both men and women. In accord- 
ance with normal Civil Service practice the 
salary scale for women will somewhat 
lower. Forms of application, together with 
full particulars of the appointment, 
obtained from the Secretary. 
Service So? Burlington 
London : oa No. 2072, 
a? pplication forms should be 
returned not later than 15th January, 
1948, ior candidates in the United King- 
dom, and 3ist January, 1948, for candi- 
dates overseas, Candidates overseas whose 
application forms may arrive later than 
3ist January, 1948, for reasons beyond their 
tontrol, should write direct to the Secretary, 
Civil Service Commission, 6, Burlington 
Gardens, London W.1 (giving full details 
of age, nationality, education, Se 
re No 
as wel com- 
leting and forwarding the application 
orm 
OF SHEFFIELD.—Appointment of 
Dinecror or Art Gatteriss..-The Shef. 
field City Council invite applications for the 
appointment of Director of City Art Galleries 
at a salary of £920 per annum. plus cost o 
living bonus (at present £59 16s.) rising to 
£1,000 r annum by two annual incre- 
ments of £40. The appointment is subject 
to the Local Government Superannuation 
Act, 1937, and the — appointed will be 
required to pa ical examination 
and to devote the whole of his time to the 
service of the Council Apeications, which 
must be made cial form to be 
obtained from me, must be addressed to and 
received by me not later than the Ist 
January, 1948. (Note: Canvassing, whether 
direct or indirect. is prohibited and will be 
a disqualification.)}—Joun Hsys, Town Clerk, 
Town Hall, Sheffield, 1. 
ONDON SCHOOL OF ECONOMICS aAnp 
4 POLITICAL SCIENCE (UNIVERsiTY oF 
Lonpon).—-Applications are invited for the 
appointment as Lecturer or ASSISTANT 
Lecturer (man) in Colonial Social Science. 
The duties will be mainly tutorial work for 
students from Colonies preparing, for social 
welfare ts. Knowledge of Colonial con- 
ditions not essential. The successful candi. 
date will be expected to take up his 
appointment as early as possible in the 
Lent term. Salary scale £500-£850 per 
annum or £400-£509 per annum, with 
superannuation benefits and famfly allow- 
ances.— Applications, which should 
accompanied by the names of three referees, 
should be forwarded as soon as ible to 


the Secretary London School of Economics, 
Houghton Street, Aldwych, W 
YNIVERSITY COLLEGE, EXETER.—In 


consequence of the death of Professor 
Lewis, applications are invited for election 
to the Chair of Geography. Particulars of 
appointment may be had from 
REGISTRAR 








EXHIBITIONS 


] ERKELEY GALLERIES. Davies Street. 
W.1.—Fourth Exhibition, Primitive 
Art: Ancient Daily, 10-6. Sats 


YOLOUR PRINTS for Christmas gifts 
The Phoenix Gallery offers an excep- 
tionally wide choice of 
paintings Monday-Friday, 
William IV Street wharing Grose 
,NGLISH and Prench Landscapes of the 
4 1820s. Water Colours. by Charis 
Zoot - eee Gatteaies, 28, Old and 


Benin 


suprogaenens of | 
6. 38, 


| fort and welfare of 





THE SPECTATOR, DECEMBER £2, 


1 MASTER Paintings, early English 


Water Colours. and ern ra 
tive ‘som at Heat's, 196, Tottenham 
‘ourt . 

ARIS IN ONDON.—French Book 

Exhibition, Salon du Livre, 72, Char- | 
lotte Street, W.1. December 1-20.' Daily, | 
10.5; Sats. 10-1 











HOTELS, TRAVEL, &c. 
1 EXHILL-ON-SEA, 2 mins. sea, 1 min. 
shops and station. —Comfoftable Guest 


House; h. and c. all rooms; separate tables 
lounge Terms moderate Winter vacan- 
cies.—Brox aere fre yum * Lanars,”’ 5, Jame- 
son Road, 


“ARLY ON ‘BAY. ST. AUSTELL, C. Corn- 
WALL.—-CLirr Heap Hote..—A rollicking 
jolly Christmas where the real family party 


spirit prevails—it’s con B.S _ through. 
Lovely coast. Plenty of s . Ideal comfort 
Talkie rector. Club Tel Par 125 
be ABLE AC ‘COMMODATION in 

med anaes warm Georgian House, 
charming rooms with service. Two hours 


Suitable for elderly couple 
uired Or would consider 
in small farm and market 


from London. 
with maid if re 
anyone intereste 


arden.__Hon. Mrs. RutHven, Vern Leaze, 
aine. Wilts 
EVON court HOTEL, EXMOUTH, | 
SOUT: —— Delightful for | 
winter 4 very high standard 


of comfort is sesured at this first-class 
hotel of 50 bedrooms, which include self- 
contained suites. Central heating through- 


out. Lift all floors. Faces South over- 


looking sea, and stands in its own charming | 


grounds adjoining Golf Course. Free Golf 
ard Tennis Court. Licensed. Tel.: 2277 
NGLISH LAKES.—Hollens Hotel, Gras- 
mere, for quiet comfort, ideal position, 
beautiful views & C., good food, 
personally supervised. 
RTFIELD HOTEL, SIDMOUTH, 5S 
DEVON.—Special winter terms; 580 
luxuriate in the perfection of comfort for 
which this famous hotel has long been 
noted. Superb situation. 
amenity Fully Licensed. A.A. XXXX.— 
Write terms extended visits. Tels. 903/4 
BRIEL R 


HOTEL, 
GABRIEL, 8S. Devon Pass on your 
home worries to us this winter. 


Winter 


Our hotel 
is attractive to a degree, with every device 
for comfort incl. cent. htg. all rooms. Lic 
#7. wood meals. Easy access Torquay 


RAND HOTEL.—A Golfing Holiday by 

the sea in one of the finest hotels on 
the Lakeland Coast! ully licen 
Tariff from MANAGER, Grand Hotel, Grange- 


over-Sands. 31 
ILLEY ROOK HOTEL bray om | 
4 HAM, XXXX., Under 
entirely new and personal mi ement. 


For the discerning who seek a ountry 

House atmosphere with superlative com- 

fort. Amidst beautiful surroundings 200 

feet above Cheltenham. Own excellent 18 

hole Golf Course. Central peony every 
O 


room Billiard Room. Cocktail unge 

Week-end Dinner-Dance. Riding stables 

Hunting.—Tel. 5861/2 (2 lines) 
ULLION—Mount's Bay Hotel.—For the 


N gentle mildness in South Cornwall 
Enfoy good meals, interested personal ser- 
vice and an atmosphere of happy freedom 
in comfortable surroundings. Modern 
amenities. Tel.: 221 


ORTH CORNWALL.—Witsty. Down | 
Hore., near Launceston. Shooting. | 
Pishing, between Moors and Sea ood 
cooking, own farm Comfartable beds. 
Pully licensed.— WHITTINGHAM. Tel. : 
Otterham Station 205 
—A quiet residential Hotel 


pecens of 5 acres with- 
= West End. 50 
bedrooms, exesiipnt q ef, ssenger lift to 
floors. poly, Terms from 
5 gns. a week ss GRAHAM, Manageress, 
Queen's poet Church Road, Upper Nor- 
wood. S.E 1616. 


ORWOOD. 
with beautiful 
in easy access of 


Tel.: Liv. 


EST ond. Convalescence Miss R. Pybus. 
OB.E.. S.R.N., T Brick House, 
Wicken, Newport, Essex. Tudor house, 
larg garden, good cooking. 6 gns. per 
SEATON BuAce HOTEL, Seaton, 8. 
Devon , R.A.C, Winter in se 

one of —_ s best hotels, Sea fro 
Gocktat! lounges and bars, billiards, table 
tennis. Restful lounges, log fires, cent. htg 
Good shooting terms ex- 


Special 
17. 


 WITZERLAND.—Guests received in large 
and splendidly situated chalet in Swiss 
Alps. Winter sports. spring ski- _ sum- 
mer and autumn seasons.—Mr ins. C. 
B. W. Attistone Chalet Hon Accueil, 
Chateau D’oex 
HE OLD HOPE ANCHOR HOTEL, Rye. 
has now re-opened. Good food, soft 
beds, a warm ——, Radiator and hot water 


in_ every | a 

RQU “BUTE COURT HOTEL 
who take pride in com- 
their visitors. An 
hotel ideally situated almost on level 
overlooking sea with moderate amenities, 
central heating, games ve. aon lard rooms 
Terms from 4 ens. Tel.: 3771 
‘wo BRIDGES HOTEL, Nr 


taeieoamtent 


TAVISTOCK 


prety modern | 
x 


STOKE | 





1947 





rlO 


} o 


Recommended 
Ashley C ourtenay 





"A Christmas Thought.”’ 


Ashley Courtenay's "' Let's Halt Awbile"’ 
makes an attractive and original Christ- 


mas Gift. Beautifully illustrated, it 
describes some 400 of bis recommended 
hotels, and would be particularly appre- 


ciated by friends overseas. Packed im card- 
board carton, ready for direct forwarding. 


Copies can be obtained, price 6s. 6d. 
each, inciusive of postage, from Ashley 
Courtenay, Lid., Halifax House, Castle 
Street, Oxford. 

BEXHILL. GRANVILLE HOTEL. One 
minute from the sea Seaview rooms. 
First-class —— and servic 1} hours 
from towr by ail. Telephone: Bexhill 
1437. Trust Houses. Limited. 
BovanEMmeuTe. THE Warteals 

TEL, with private entrance to 

Seoul Gardens, occupies a quiet Lm 
within two minutes of sea and shops. 


Resident Director Mrs. M. Avery, who has 
a flair for providing good fare and a 


friendly environment. Lift. Tel.: Bourne- 
mouth 7155 

BRIGHTON. ROYAL ALBION HOTEL. 
Refurnished and  re-equipped World 
famous in the era of the late Sir Harry 


Preston, it will become famous again under 
its new ownership, the same directorate as 
the Norfolk Hotel, Bournemouth. Welcome!! 
Telephone 9202 every room. 


BRIGHTON, King’s Clif. STEYNING 
MANSIONS. Unique comfort and excellent 
cuisine. Sea Front Every room has own 
private bathroom ‘en suite,”” G.P.O. 
Televhone, wireless and electric fire. Fully 
licensed Lift. Garage. Tel.: 2589. 


goereste CAMPDEN, GLOS. COTSWOLD 
ous OTEL (Licensed). If you have 
= cae — are not wedded to the life 
of a big town you can live well in this 
comfortable Cotswold house, close by the 
essential shops. Terms from 5 gns. 
anet. aver vanes. SUSSEX. OLD BARN 
A well-appointed hotel of dis- 
cinstin and charm. Beautifully situated 


on own foreshore facing South Lovely 
sands. Running water and telephone all 
bedrooms Club __siicence. Tel.: West 
Wittering 3228. 

EXETER. THE ROYAL CLAREHOR 
HOTEL “The Gatewag to the 


A beautiful old eighteentn century a 
ing house in the quiet of the Cathedral 
Close packed with the relics of a more 
leisured age yet replete with every modern 
amenity. Well appointed bedrooms. 
Restaurarit. Cocktail Lounge and Lift. 
RAC. AA Telephone 4071-2 

EXMOUTH. THE SEAGULL HOTEL. We 
are small and so can give a personal 
service. We ialise in good food, 
well cooked and always interesting. 


can promise you warmth, comfort and a 
cheerful environment We cater for 
children even to the extent of a trained 
nurse and a ilarge layroom. Winter 
charges from 5 gens. el. 2582. 

PeLEsvows, FELIX HOTEL Facing 
full South. Delightful gardens, terracing 


to sea shore. bedrooms; hot and cold 
sea water baths, ballroom, squash rackets 
courts with vita-glass sun lounge. 21 


tennis courts, billiards, croquet, putting. 
Reduced terms during off-season. Tele- 
phone: Felixstowe 221. 


Nr. HASTINGS. FAIRLIGHT LODGE 
HOTEL. Sea air and Sussex Downs. ‘om- 
plete rest in small luxury hotel, 650ft. 
above sea level Plenty of ¢ food 


with riding, golf to bolster the appetite. 


Cocktail Bar. Resident Proprietors, Mr. 
and Mrs. W. E. S. Bond. Tel.: Pett 2104. 
HINDHEAD. MOOR HOUSE HOTEL. In 
most lovely part Of Surrey. Overlooking 


the Golden Valley. Comfortable bedrooms 
facing South Spacious public rooms. 
Central heating, H. & C., electric fires in 
all bedrooms. Extensive library. Tele- 
vision. Excellent meals. Winter terms from 
5} ens. Phone 155 

HINDHEAD. MOORLANDS HOTEL. This 
first-class hotel, redecorated and refurnished 
offers excellent residential accommodation. 
Comfortable bedrooms with P.O. telephones, 
six acres of Grounds. Hard tennis courts. 
Restaurant open to non-residents. Bracing 
lovely situation. Hindhead 733. 


LYNDHURST. PARK HILL HOTEL. This 





MATLO REA 
TLOCK. SMEDLEY’S, 
BRITAIN’S GREATEST HYDRO. oper 
is everything: Rn - and medica] 
combine to make amends for th. 
= by a troubled age. a ments 
etails write to the Secretar ani 
Hydro, Matlock Derbyshire. ® ° 
A seventeen 
Hotel, hen 


MINEHEAD. NORTHFIELD 

bedroom, beautifully appointed 

the Resident aim at the 
Standards of Catering and Comfort. With 
Exmoor as the background and the sea ity 


footstool, a full catalogue of out -door 
pursuits is offered From 7 a 


Tel.: 864. 
NEWQUAY. HEADLAND HOTE 
4Star. Openalithe year. A maild cligae 
An hotel where there is always so 
to do, billiards, bridge, dancing. 
golf course adjoining. Good food, and well. 
stocked al attractive cocktail bar 
Central heatin Tel. 2211. SPECIAL 
CHRISTMAS FESTIVITIES | 


NORTH DEVON. WOODFORD IDGE 
HOTEL, MILTON DAMEREL on 
worthy. Offers snecial winter terms, = 
good food, every comfort, 
in the atmosphere of a Country 
Rough Shooting, inexpensive Hunting with 
three packs 


PENZANCE, overlooking Mounts 
Winter in warmth and comfort. 
MARINE HOTEL offers you excellent food 
and every comfort, log fires in the lounge, 

H. & C., gas fires and slumberland “Dae 
in all bedrooms. Winter terms 6 gns. per 
week inclusive. Penzance 236. 


SULBoROUGH, peeaen, CHEQUERS. 
By the South Downs Unusual comf 
old-world charm. Delightful sunny loc 
tion. C.H. log fires, etc., really warm in 
winter. Farm and garden produce, 
and appetising meals 
mended). Excellent go 

lovely walks 1 hr 
Licensed Tel.: Pulborough 86 


ROSS-ON-WYE. ROYAL HOTEL. Special 
terms for winter residence in this beauti- 
caly situated hotel overlooking the River 


fiat 


Wye. Exceptional serv a Sheltered 
gardens. Manager: Mr. . B. Johnson. 
Tel 40. Trust Houses, Limited 


ROTTINGDEAN. TUDOR CLOSE HOTEL 
The loveliest hotel in Sussex again at your 


service. First-class Continental services 
and cuisine. Licensed. Under personal 
Supervision. Write Managing Director, o 


phone Rottingdean 9272. 


SIDMOUTH. ROYAL GLEN HOTEL. Pro- 
vides just the right environment for thom 
looking for the comfort, warmth and 
cheerfulness of an old-fashioned Christ- 
mas. A few vacancies only. Tel.: Sid 
mouth 221. 


SIDMOUTH. 
sunny positioned family hotel, 
personal direction of Mrs. W. 
offers comfort and good catering in & 
picturesque resort famed for the mildnes 
of its climate. Tel. 90. 


SWANAGE. A GRAND CHRISTMAS will 
be your lot if you spend it at the GRAND 
HOTEL. Fully Licensed. Overlooking the 

Tel.: Swan- 


TORBAY HOTEL This 
under the 
S. Sanders, 


Sea. Details with pleasure. 
age 2245-6. 
Te seroem. S. DEVON.  THURLE 
. First-class fully licensed 
py queue hotel. Over 100 bedroom 
fitted with hot and cold running wate 
and Post Office telephones. Golf, tennis, 
squash, badminton, billiards. Tel.: 
stone 82/84. 
TORQUAY. GRAND HOTEL. For Winte 
residence. A sunny bedroom with a Rivies 
view. Good food and wine. Our_pre-wat 
staff to greet and serve you. Harty Evam 
and his Band to entertain you. Ask Mr. 
and Mrs. 8S. R. Paul, General Manager, 
to quote you Tel.: 2234. 
TORQUAY. KILMORIE, just opened & 
meet the needs of those who no. 
would winter abroad, offers restful luxuy 
rooms commanding uninterrupted views @ 
Torbay. Good fare, warmth and a genuine 
welcome. All Osteopathic and kindred 
treatments under the direction of Mr. H. J. 
Ball, D.O Brochure with pleasure 
Tel. 4865. 
TUNBRIDGE WELLS. SPA HOTEL. Face 
the South and the Sun. 400ft. up in @ 
acres of Park Land. 30 miles from aes 
and the Coast. Fully Licensed 
class a Lift. arp we a 
Ss 














. EPEVRE on —Z 131/14, New Bond 
4 8t New Pessina. a JouN | A high standard of comfort and good beautifully situated Country “ouse 1 mile ll roo: Free Golf on 
TuNNaRD W pally 10-5.30. Sats, 10-1 “ving amidst glorious Dartmoor scenery. || from Lyndhurst is now ui under the 9-hole. course. Tel. 20331 (3 lines). Win 
I Sr , — EXHIBITIONS, Vell — et as |] personal direction of ihr. oad P_ terms by arrangement. 
4 10-5.30 ats 0- 1) nthony throu ou -acre farm. ing. Shoot- Hargreaves, who also own Cots louse 

Devas, recent peintin . (2) Anthony | tng, .— aw for parti culars special Hotel, Chipping Campden. The choice is NEAR WHIDDON DOWN, Mid Deve 
Gross. water-colours Denis Mathews, | Xmas Progra “Tel.: Princetown 6 |] yours, the New Forest, or tie Cotswolds, FUIDGE MANOR. (Postal address: Spre 
monotypes. (4) Eales Pissarro, drawings, yj AYFARERS ; RESTAURANT AND CAFE | ton.) A Country -=-_— Hotel and Licensed 
etc.. for the Eragny Press CONTINEN NTALE.— 2. reas | MARLOW. Qosers RAs A NGLE Country Club in_ beautif scenery. Billiards, 
‘; OOTH’ a Acquisitions IT.. In- - »race Oecuans Staeer, W.1. May- |] Wedding, _ Cockta: Party, Twenty-first Squash, Tennis, Croquet, Putting, Ridim 

cluding an rtant Gainsborough ‘sir $125. Open from Noon a al? 2 |] Party or A "wickets it is will be and Rough Shoging- Family accommod 
seasca and pain ‘Sons b Canalet Lunches, Afternoon Teas, the special care Manérer. Tel.: tion in two rming Devon Copia 
Guardi, Hogarth aa le, Boudin, house ¢ .__ Excellent continental Marlow 15. modern conv. mges. Whiddon Down 
Cezanne, Vuillard, ete 9.30 to 6 cuisine a tisserie from bakery ry. | Ft 
Sats. 9.39 to 1.—31 Bruton I . wa b for di ny 
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